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“YOU ARE NOT CHANGED,” SAID A VOICE NEAR VERA. “I SHOULD HAVE KNOWN YoU’ ANYWHERE.” 


VERA’S KINGDOM. 


[NOVELETTE] - 
(CONCLUDED) 


had so often chided, was the beauty of Bel- , 
gravia. } 
The Duke fairly worshipped his daughter. | 
The legal formalities necessary to establish her 
rights were complied with as quickly as pos- | 
sible, and then he took her abroad. He was a| 
very proud man ; he would not have it known | 
in Yorkshire that the minister of Sandstone | 
had for twenty years been his daughter’s sole | 
guardian. He lavished handsome presents at 
yeamore Cottage, ‘but he would not let the 
astounding history of Vera’s greatness form a 








CHAPTER VY. 
} ¢ was early spring, London was 
‘ing rapidly. The season was a 
say one, and among the many 
beautiful girls who curteeyed to 





—— the King and Queen at the March subject of ip among tthe co ation. 
sroom not one was so lovely, not one.| All that me in general knew was that 


Vcd With such perfect grace as the 


Lire Noel Fastoourt, only ohild and heiress of Mrs. Rutherford’s niece had gone to London to 


study art. 





® the Duke of Dornford. Royal lips For fifteen months the Duke and his new- 
~ area deigned to speak m praise of her) found child travelled on the Continent, visiting 
Sreomere charms, and the inmate of 
child Mrs. 





ve } worth seeing ; then they came home 
to Bagand, bringing in their train the Hun. 





Oscar Eastoourt, who must one day be Duke 
of Dornford, since the grand old title could not 
descend in the female line. 

Mr, Eastcourt would inherit a very modest 
revenue, for most of his cousin's property was 
personal, and as such would descend to Vera, 
‘but the young man troubled himself little on 
that account. He was an esthetic of a very 
pronounced type; so that he had enough to 
grow endless sunflowers, and to furnish his 
home in the most utterly-utter style, he was 
quite content. 

He was LF wpe man, a very good man, but 
most intensely proud. All the Eastaourts 
were that, but Oscar in pride of birth secreted 
a wonderful belief in himself as an apostle of 
taste 


The Duke admired him, but did not cordially 
like him; nevertheless, moment of 
his finding his child it was his darling wish 
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that Vera should become Oscar’s wife, aud 
one day wear the strawberry leaves which had 
but just escaped her mother’s brow. 

Mr, Eastcourt gave no sign of his*\own 


wishés. He spent most of his time with eet 


Duke; and was Lady Vera's escort at all public 
places. He potsessed a small estate of his own, 
and ‘was full of plans for improving it. 

A little cold and methodical, perhaps, with 
nothing of enthusiasm or passion about him, 
but yet a good, well-meaning man. Such was 
the suitor Vera was asked to substitute for the 
mau-who had Joved her rashly, madly, ‘to his 
own sorrow and hers, whose heart he had told 
her once was hers for all time. 

“You like Oscar, I hope?” said the Duke, 
anxiously, when Vera’s presentation was a 
thing of the past, and the young heiress was 
_ launched on the great sea of London 
ife. : 

“Oh, yes ; he is very amusing.” 

“ Amusing! My dear Vera, I should never 
have called him that. He’s a first-rate fellow 
at hheart, but I find him decidedly stupid.” 

Vera smiled. 

“He amuses me.” 

“Perhaps you sympathise with him in his 
endless theories?” 

“T Jaugh at them.” 

“That is unkind.” 

“ How can I help it when he talks of giving 
eadh of his tenants a packet of sunflower seed 
instead of a Christmas pudding?” 

“I don’t think the tenants would laugh, 
Vera. His pocket would gain.” 

“No, because peacock’s feathers are to ac- 
company he seed. I can’t rise quite. to 
Oscar’s theary, but I believe’ the thi if all 
the world had beautiful homes there would be 
no more sin and misery.” 

“What about poverty? 

“ He locks at that as a disease.” 

“Well, so that you understand each other, 
Tm not going to complain, but 
Vera, when you're married I’m not, going to. 
have you turned into a femmine reformer. 
O:car’s schemes are, good enough, but, hke 
most reformers, he.caniies theories to excess, 

and. I'll not, haye you worried.” re 

‘You talk as if, Osear and I were engaged,” 
she said, slowly., 2 : 

“My dear Vera, J hope you will be ; in fact, 
I can’t understand what you.are waiting for! 
Every day I expect to hear ‘he has proposed.” 

“ Are you so eager to get rid of me, father? ” 

“No, child, I should like fo keep you 
always.” 

“ And I am well content to be kept.” . 

“TI would not be so selfish. I fell in love 
with your mother at first sight. We were 
engaged after six weeks’ acquaintance. You 
and Oscar have been together nearly fifteen 
months, and yet you haven't settled things.” 

“JT don’t want to be married, tather.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Surely you don’t think it wrong. Your 
Aunt Maria disapproves of a great many 
things, but as she is married herself I don’t 
think she can have warned you that marriage 
is a. sinful mstitution.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ Then what is it, Vera?” 

“Tam very happy as I am.” 

“You .are two-and-twenty, dear, and you 
have had more offers than I ean .count. 


” 


preferred to Oscar? I want you to choose for 


yourself, but you have always seemed eager to’ 


” 


reject the proposals. 

“T have never had a rece in my ‘life 
that I wished to accept, father.” 8 

Nor had she. The one man ‘by whose side 
she’ would -have liked to spend her life had 
never proposed to her, never even given her 
ground to think he meant to. 

It was a year,and a-half turned. since: he 
had seen bim during all those weary months 


she had: never heard hig name or, spoken it,) 


Is’ 
there one of your admirers you would have’ 





and yet her love was as fresh arid warm as’ 





the night when she first extered London at 
liis side. 

“There are some people just come up I 
wantito show attention to, Vera—the Delavals. 
Ask them to Iunch on Tuesday—Mrs. and 
Miss, Delaval is at the ends, of the world on 
business.” 

“Are they nice?” 

“Julia Delaval is charming. I don’t care 
portonlorty for her sister-in-law, but we can 
1ardly leave her out.” 

There was no escape for it. | Lady Vera 
must. receive her father’s guests, must meet in 
her own character the two women she most 
feared ; she could trust Julia she felt certa‘n. 
Miss Delaval she knew intuitively was to be 
dreaded, but then she knew nothing of that 
nocturnal journey; it was only her suspicions 
that might be awakened. 

And through all her nervousness she was 
glad to meet Julia Delava] again. After all 
she was his cdusin; from her Vera might hear 
the news she had yearned for through all 
these weary months. It seemed like a link of 
her past life when she rose to reeeive her 
guests. 

The simplicity .of Vera’s dress was a 
proverb, but on this June morning she had 
forsaken her usual custom; she wore a 
Parisian toilet puffed and frilled in the latest 
fashion, its whiteness relieved by knots . of 
pale. blue ribbon. 

Surely there must be a difference between 
this elegantly attired lady doing thé honours 
of her father’s house and: the little weary 
figure in grey to whom Mrs. Delaval had once 
given a shelter. 


Vera knew this first visit must, determine. 


her future course; whatever part she adopted 


now she must keep to in the future. Should. 


and speak of the night spent under he t 
or should Lady Vera Eastcourt igttere the 
doings of Miss Milton? Hurriedly, Vera de- 
cided on the latter conduct. 

The Delavals had no need to complain of 
their reception. They were treated as honoured 


guests. 

The. Duke took Julia ander his care for 
amusement, and Jeft Rosa to bis daughter— 
rather ‘afi unfortunate arrangement, as. it 
proved)” 

“Lady Vera, you remind me of someone 
[ miet a yeat ago. I could have declared it 
was her. I am sure if I had seen you in the 
street I should have goné up and addressed 
you as Miss Milton.” 

“Resemblances are strange things.” 

“Very!” pointedly. “And the oddest part 
of it is that.Miss Milton had your name— 
Vera!” 

Vera hurriedly drank a giass of water, and 
then adroitly changed the subject. 2 

With Julia and the Duke things went more 
pleasantly. When she congratulated him on 
the recovery of his daughter he told her Vera 
had spent her childhood under the care of her 
mother’s relations, and only joined him eigh- 
teen months since. i. 

“She ig very beautiful !” 


she greet Mrs. Delaval as an oid : 


“ And as goed as she is pretty; her lonely 
life has not hurt her, only—-” 
“Onlyt”: : 


“Tt has left. her without any real friends of 
her own age. Girls generally have leaps .of 
intimates; she positively has none. The one 
companion of her youth is married, and _resid- 
ing also abroad; Now, Mrs. Deleval, I want 
you to be kind and sisterly to my little girl.” 

“ An old married wontan. like me?” 

“You. are only twenty-four, and Vera’s but 
two years your junior.” 

“Twenty-two! I should never have guessed 
it; and she is to marry Mr. Eastcourt{” 

“It is not quite settled.” 

The Duke skilfully inveigled Rosa to look 
at his pictures after lunch... Julia and. Lady 
Vera were left alone. _Mrs. Deleval. went, up 
to the heiress and kissed. her. ¥ 

“I see you yt yi 
and you m 5 







ipod my silence. I 


» 
~ 
; 


‘an, 


* “Friends ony! 


ep the past a secret: 





thought you would feel more at home with me 
if I to!d you this.” 

“Thank you,” with a little kindly smile. 
“ Dhen you reeognised me?"’.., 

“ Of ourse—one does mot segtwo such 
and then the name Vera is untommon.” 

_“Do you think your sister——” 

“ Rosa ws , ing from Me; ohce or 
twice after that night she used to question m 
abgut my ‘friend Miss Milton’; but it is 
months now since she has mentioned the name’ 

“Tam so glad.” 

* And you are happy?” 

“T sup so.” 

“What an answer! Well, you ought to be 
happy + the Duke worships. you.” 

“He is goodness itself to me.” 

“ And you are the richest woman in London.” 

“TI don’t want to be.” 

“Don't you? But money is very useful, 


“ Love is better.” 
“But one can't have everything.” Then, 


faces 


suddemy, ang looking steadily into Vera's 
face, “* 80 you are going to marry Mr 
Fastcourt?” 


“We ate not engaged.” 

“But you will be. He is an excellent young 
will make a model husband! ” 

“T hate excellent young men! ” 

Julia turned roanat and whispered something 
im her ear. : 


hia’ Hosts you got over that?” 


here was nothing to get over.” 
* Was there not?” 

“Nothing; we were—friends |” 
Then I may tell you the 
news; it only came last mail, and it set me 
thinking. Hugh Dugdale is going to be mar- 
rl 

It was the first.time she had heard thot 
namie for months; the sound of it was as 
sweetest music to her ear. Then came the iew 
words that were her doom. 

Vera never knew how many hopes she had 

ilt upon his return—never realised why she 
had kept Oscar Eastcourt so long in suspense 
until that morning. 

“Hugh Dugdale is going to be married.” 

You might have heard a pin drop im the 
silence that fo:lowed. Julia was not heartiess. 
She could pity the girl’s wounded love, ant 
she looked resolutely on the ground that she 
might not seem to be watching the changes 0 
Vera's face. 

The beauty of Belgravia was pale as the liy 
maid of ‘Tennyson’s poem, when at last she 
found her voice: 

Going to be married? 
news!” 

She sjoke.as though her comment followed 
close on the announcement, whereas more than 
five minutes divided them ; but Mrs. Delava 
never showed she noticed it. She went 0» 

uietly talking, just for the sake of giving 
Vera time to recover herself. — 

“We were very much surprised, for he never 
seemed a marrying man. My husband says be 
is sure to sell out now and come home. 

Come home! Come home, and meet \¢r9 
in the gay world of fashion, with a wife a 
his sidef Amuse his bride, perhaps, with the 
story of that nocturnal journey from Sear. 
borough to London! Well, at least he shoulé 
not find her wearing the willow for him; st 
would be married first. 8 aad 

“T think we must be going,” said Mrs 
Delaval, as she heard her sister and the ~ 
returning. “Dear Lady Vera, will you #* 
me be something more to you than a mere 
acquaintance? have known your fa 


That is great 


r 


ever since I was a little Ce and it wom 
make me very happy to call you my . 
Vera nab 4 yy S her thanks. When 4 
Duke returned from eseorting the ag 
their carriage he found his daughter om 
ground in a dead faint. 


Of cougse, the physician was sent fcr 


amil f 
he Iooked graver than his wont 


at once, and 
spoke of a delicate organisation, and the dam 


fEect3-of late hours and excitement. 
The Dike, half ‘beside himself with anxiety; 
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ieegraphed for Dr. Stuart, and hung on his 
words as though they had been those of an 
oracle. 

“Duke,” said the 
gravely, “ your grace, I can do nothing. 
Vera needs neither pliysic nor drugs.” 

“But what am I to do?” 

“Take her to the country, and let her lead 
a simple life, such as she was used to in her 
childhood. 1 told the Rutherfords once they 
did not let her have enough pleasure. I wonder 
if you would be offended at my saying you 
have given her too much?” 

So they went down to Dornford Towers— 
the Duke, his darlig, the Honourable Oscar 
Eastcourt, and the kind, intelligent lady who 
acted as Vera's compan‘on and chaperon. 

The Towers was in Sussex, and so there 
was nothing to remind Vera of a June two 
years ago when, walking by the waters of the 
great North Sea, she had met the man who 
for all time was to be her hero, 

Dornford was a pretty little place, xaihcr 
tame to those to rugged scenery of 
the North, but witha] as rural and countmfied 
a place as could be found within fifty ariles 
of London. 


country practitioner, 
Lady 





CHAPTER VI. 

And Lady Vera improved-—at least they said 
so. A faint tinge of colour came back ¢o her 
cheeks; she went about her usual vocations, 
and no one, unless it ‘was Mrs. Carlyon, 
noticed that the heart seemed to have gone out 
of her smile, the joyousness from her voice. 

She wandered into the library oné day and 
took up an Army List; she studied it carefully, 
and later on read the military intelligence in 
the Gazette. Then she knew the worst. Cap- 
tain Dugdale, of the --th Regiment, had in- 
deed sent in his papers, his resfguatidn had 
been accepted, and he was on his way home. 

Vera closed the page with a sigh. 

The same evening she was sitting in her 
boudoir when the door opened gently, and 
Oscar came slowly in: Orie glance.at his face, 
and she knew errand. on which ke had 
come. Often before she had guessed his wishes 
and fancied them, now she did not trouble 
to stave off his proposal. Better anyth'n 
than that the one man she loved should have 
the power to tell his cherished bride that she 
was wearing the willow for his sake. 

Eastcourt was five-and-thirty. 
haps he had exhausted the fire and passion of 
youth ; perhaps he really had no heart for 
anything apart from hid esthetic doctrines. 
= knew that he must ‘marry; his future 

nours rendered it needful; & wife was incum- 


on one, and she must be heautiful - 
fol, and of high bith, nt BTC 


Per- 


te she . or Pree. trad as for 
be mus « yak ‘ : 
decided fault ae ea strong will, a 


cae” or, above all things, a mission of 
Vere had none of these. . She loved the dull 
grey by 90 La al ga Oscar 
; cared so littl what she wore 
ae would doubtless’ submit to her iis. 
a Seecetions, and she tolerated, and even 
Pim Sdinired, the peacock feathers and sun- 
Which Oscar worshipped. 
weet ane, too, was quite in keeping 
hew furnitare of the prophet’s house. 
pe ma limp silk of high-art green. with. 
“en : of terra-cotta, umbind her bair and 
onld pang ™m Tipples to her waist, and she 
: € an ideal queen for-an aesthetic home. 
‘ ot being in love Oscar had no fears as to 
tal “ae He never even dreamed that 
hens = would dedime-the high position he 
ae a8 prophetess of his sublime creed ; 
4 mew her father’s heart ‘was set ‘on ‘the 
ve “i. Among the host ofmen whe thronged 
Tat footste 8 he could discern no. saccessful 
ee e felt almost as suve of. marrying 
ot uke of Dornford’s. hter as he did 
> of inheriting bis “Graee'’s title and 
“y am very glad -to find: bu »” he 
Tather dottily: “kehove a? of 


regret to say hitherto all my attempts to gain 
a téte-a-téte with you have: failed,” 

Vera held in her hand a pure white: lily. 
seemed a fit emblem of herself. E 


with his discourse. 

“It must have struck you, Vera, that J 
spend a greet deal of time with your father, 
@s~ much, indeed, as I can spare from the 
Cause?” 

_ He always spoke that last word with a pecn 

liar emphasis. 1 feel sure that in his vocabu- 
lary it was always written with a capital C 
of truly imposing dimensions, 

“I know you are with us.a great deal,” said 
Vera, calmly. “ Father is glad to have you ; 
he likes to see something of his future sue- 
cessor, _ 

“It must seem a bard thing to you you can- 
not inherit the title and estates?” 

“Indeed, it does not. «J care. nothing either 
for wealth or honours. J was quite happy 
when I had neither.” 

Yes, it had come to this. The Belgravian 
beauty, the Duke’y idolized ng oemy looked 
back with a vague regret to those days at 
Sandstone, which had seemed so quiet and 
dreary. She knew ‘now that they had been 
happy—happy, just becquse they held no pain. 

“You are too modest,” said Oscar, kindly. 
“Perhaps,: though, you agree with me that 
there is something more precious far than the 
mere tinse| of a ducal coronet?” 

“Ido,” said the girl, who would have held 
Hugh Duagdale’s love of higher worth than the 
title of princess; “but I confess I did not 
know you held that opinion.” 

“You wrong me. I hold them as nothing 
so noble, so elevating as a mission !” 

Vera shivered. She was just a little tired of 
the -words Cause aud Mission, What would 
she be when she Spent her life with the man 
whose creed they were? , 

“To ennoble and elevate one the mission 
must be fulfilled,” said Lady Vera, slowly. 
“I own I have never fulfilled mime ; from my 
childhood I have been a dreamer.” 

“Because you had not found your.rightful 
sphere, Vera. With your beauty, with your 
artistic tastes, nature fitted you to be the help- 
meet of the champion of a great cause. I want 
you to come to me and help me in word and 
‘deed to fulfil my mission.” 

It was a strange wooing—no word of love 
on either side. 

Vera thought of the last evening when she 
stood with Hugh by the waves of the Rm 
North Sea; and despite the summer sunshine, 
she shivered once again as she gontrasted.Cap- 
tain. Dugdale and_ Oscar Eastcourt. | 

“ Are you sure I could help you? 

“T am: positive. You are peculiarly fitted 

for the task. Your birth will influence one 
class, your beauty another, your sweet modesty 
and grace w third. My wife must have a past 
as fair sand pure as an unwritten page. She 
must have nothing to conceal, for like a royal 
lutyshe ‘must stand, in ‘the firm, light that 
beats upon a throne!’ When the cause suc- 
ceeds her name will be a household word, her 
memory’ will have undying fame. It is a 
noble destiny I have. io offer, and I know I 
could. not! proffer it.to one more worthy, more 
purer in word and deed, more single in heart 
dnd purpose, ‘than my cousin Vera.” 
* His eowsin Vera half sighed. She felt her- 
self chosen forthe cause; not for its prophet ; 
bat if the-did .not;mind that, why should she? 
Since no time could give her love, why should 
she not tuke-the- her. father’ designed 
for her, vem at wer hme ae a in 
knowing: she ple é parent who so 
tondty Sheriehed ber. 

“T will do'my best, Oscar,” said the young 
heiress, after rather'a long pause. “I don't 
feel any particular call to what you cali your 





cause; but I daresay, with you to help me, I 
shall feel interested in it.” 


great importance to speak to you about, and ] | 


It | 


Oscar decided that lilies rivalled sunflowers ; | 
and then, as she did uot speak, he went on | 


“Of course, 
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will ¢ome: to me 

soon,’ Vera. I dave reached the meridian of 
life, dear. You will uot-make me wait»too 
long for my bappiness, will you!” 

“You think it will be, happiness’?’ 

“Tam sure of-it. I am not a demoustratis 
man, Vera. 1 do net: rush into the coarse 
raptures of the Philistines, but I am not a 
stoic, I assure you Your beauty entrances 
my senses, and J feel sare that between your 
spirit and mine, the kindred touch, the elec- 


Aud you 


trie fire of sympathy.. burns brightly 

Vera would have been very glad to feel 
equally sure of it, but she felt the step was 
taken, and hesitution wel After all, she 


had done her cousin no wrong. Ho did not ask 
her if she loved him, he did not plead for her 
| affection ; he en!y wanted a fellow-worker, a 
| sort of disciple to the cause of which he was 
such an ardent advocate. - 
‘Are you pleased, father?” she asked the 


Duke when he held 
wished her happisess 

“T am delighted! It wae the wish of my 
heart that my child shoftd bear. the titlc 
which came too late for her mother: You will 
be the most beautiful duchess in England !” 

“Don’t speak of that!” said Vera; with a 
broken sob. “Darling, I, can’t bear it. I 
would rather never be anything but plain Miss 
Milton all my days than bear a title that must 
be purchased by losing you!” 


ia his arms, and 


He stroked her hair fondly 

“Oscar will make a good husband, little 
one. You must cure him of some of his 
absurd notions, and he will be all we could 
wish.” 

If the prophet could on!y haye heard his 
future father-in-law'’s sentiments I fancy he 
would have been ready to break off the en- 
gagement on the spot. 

“TI should like to have visiters soon, Vera,” 
went on the Duke. “You know this is the 
last summer I can count on having you for my 
chatelaine. July is nearly over; London will 
be emptying. Whom ehall we. invite?” 

They made up a list between them.’ Vera 
did not know whether to be glad or sorry 
when her father meutioned thé Delavals. 

“Julia is such a pet Of mine, and her hus- 
band is a good fellow, too! He's just back 
from Russia. It’s a thousand pities, Vera 
they have that sister always in their house.” 

“T don't like Miss Delayal.” 

“More do I. I fancy, Charles ‘and Julia 
would be only too relieved if she picked up a 
good husband. Perhaps ‘one of our guests 
may take a fancy to her!” 

Vera smiled. She had no talent for match- 
making. She wrote the vdtes of invitation 
and despatched them to the post, wishing just 
a little she could follow sume ‘of them to their 
destination. 

Although Mrs. Delava) had declared to. Miss 
Milton she had two love affairs before she met 
her present husband, they must have been very 
mild ones, or of a very fietting nature, for she 
was devoted to Charles .Delaval, K.C., ant 
honestly believed him ta be the most shining 
luminary of the day. 

“Shall we go?” she asked.him, when slie put 
Lady Vera's note into bis’ hand. “ We have 
no engagement, and I like dtaying at the Towers 
awfuky, only 

“Only what, Jewel?” 

“J had rather not teil yon.” 

* Are you afraid of my: becoming jealous of 


———. 


the Duke? I'll promise+fockeep the feeling to 
myself.” $b bi 
“No. You won't like to hear it, Charles, 


but Rosa isn’t nice ta,Lady, Vera.’ : 

There:are some:men who, defend their own 
relations through. thick gpd tbin, in spite of 
knowing them to be disagvegable. - 

There are others (end,Gl!, wives, blessed 
with husbands of thie type, be thankful for 
small mercies!) who, if afflicted, with a »pecu- 
liarly exasperating . 5) or s 
mother, honestly ackpe 1¢ misfortune, 
and do their best*to heir better half 





from the trials attengant cn such gonpections. 





as 


‘pemember the passage perfectly.” 
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Charles Delaval belonged to the latter class. 

“My dear child, Rosa coutdn’t live without 
+eing spiteful; and, really, Lady Vera is in 
such a secure position I don’t think Miss Dela- 
val’s malice. can durt her. I think myself, 
Jewel, our fair Rosa is growing a little soured 
because she is still unchosen.” 

“T wish she wasn’t.” 

His tone grew grave directly. 

“Does she vex you, Jewel?” 

“ Awfully sometimes.” 

“You see, I don't know what to do with her. 
Money’s not tho difficulty. She has three 
hundred a yeas of her own, but if she left us 
she would never go into good society, and her 
chances of settling well would be over. 

“I dorft wont her to go," said Jewel, 
bravely ; “but I don't want her to be spiteful 
to Lady Vera.” 

“How could she be?” : 

“T don’t know.” : 

“We'll risk it, { think, dear. I have a 
shrewd suspicion, your cousin Hugh wi'l relieve 
us of Rosa's company now he is on his way 
home. She las always liked him.” 

Jewel 

“He is engaged to be married!” 

“ He isn't.” 

Mrs. Delayal staved 

“He wrote and told me so.” 

** Nonsense!” f 

“T have the letler—-uo, { burnt it; but 1 


“ How did it go?” 

“*¥ou will, L am sure, congratulate me on 
my good fortuae [I little thought when I 
took leave of you so abruptly, I should return 
so soon, and in such a novel character. You 
will, I know, wish Stirley and me all prosperity 
in our new reations.’” 

“Jewel, you're @ goose!” 

“Tam not!” said Mrs Delaval, indignantly, 
“That could mow nothing but that he was 
engaged to Shirloy some one or other, I did 
think he might dave told me her surname. 

The K.C. laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks. Lo seemed to think the matter 
great fun. 

“ Jewel, you aro Loo invocent! It is the best 
joke I have heard for years!” 

“JT don’t see it. Poor Hugh has as much 
right to marry a other peop‘e, and I think 
you are very rude 40 laugh at him!” 

“T am not laughing ot him!” 

“What, then” 

“My dear child, you Lave made the most 
awitl muddle of » very simple letter. Dug- 
dale wrote to me about the same time, and, 
as 1 am not romantic, [ didn’t turn his phrases 
topsy-turvy to make them sound 0s if he had 
a love affair on hand. I was content with the 
bare facts—aye, and plessed, too!” 

“Perhaps you will condescend to tell me 
ewhat they ave?” pouted Jewel. 

“ Certainly. Hugh Dugdale has an uncle 
of the name and title of Lord Shirley, resi- 
dent at Shirley Prory. The old gentleman 
has just lost bis ovly son, a most awful scape- 
grace, and Hugh is beic presumptive to the 
title and estates.” 

Mrs. Delaval gasped. 

“ Are you sure?” 

~*Of course. he new character he speaks 
of is a man of fortune instead of a needy 
soldier, and his we celatious with Shirley are 
those of adopted’son. As soon as ever the 
Earl got over the first shock of his son’s death 
he telegraphed te Dugdale, telling him to re- 
turn home and fill the place of his heir.” 

“Oh!” 

“You need nol look so utterly miserable, 
Jewel! You plaaned a romance on very 
slender grounds ; buf it basa’t hurt anyone!” 

“Tm afraid it has.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Gan you keep 2 sect+t, Charles?” 

He laughed. 

“That’s a moe queso to ask a barrister! 
Why, child, I have kept #eightier secrets than 
any you have ts te ne.” 


if I didn’t; and, Charles, you'll try and under- 
stand.” 


“I don’t think I am exceptionally dense, 
Jewel; so. begin.” 

“When Hugh went. to India there was some- 
one he liked and who liked him.” 

“ I daresay.” 

“Do be serious !” 

“TIT am. Do you mean liked or loved, 
Jewel! It’s as well to be particular, and 
those two letters make a great deal of dif- 
ference.” 

“I don’t know; if I did I shouldn't tell you 
this r'gmarole.” 

“ Make it as short as you can!” 

“Tf he had been rich I am sure he would 
have proposed to her; but he hasn't.” 

“T know that, dear.” 

“Well, he went away, and she got rich 
ever so rich—and had heaps of lovers, and 
said ‘No’ to everyone, though Hugh had been 
‘one over a year and a-half, and she had never 

ad even a line from him. Well, I met her, 
= it was when I had just got that miserable 

tter.”” 

“You shouldn’t abuse Hugh’s epistle.” 

“TI meant well, Charley. i thought it was 
such a pity she should go on thinking of him 
and he engaged to someone else, and I knew 
he (and his bride, as I thought) would soon be 
home. It seemed to me such a dreadful thing 
that she might meet him suddenly, with his 
wife on his arm, and so I told her.” 

The K.C, whistled. 

“You meant well, child; but it’s a pity.” 

“You haven't heard the worst. Within a 
month she accepted someone else. Now you 
tell me Hugh is not engaged, don’t you see the 
mischief I’ve done? Why, I may have broken 
all ther hearis !” 

“ Hearts are not made of such brittle stuff, 
Jewel.” 

“ You don’t help me a bit!” 

“Tm going to. Hugh Dugdale would never 
be rejected by any woman who had once loved 
him. You must try and let him and your 
friend meet, and tr 1st to Providence,” 

“ But the other one?” 

“Well, she can’t marry them both. Dear 
me, Jewel, one often hears of hearts being 
caught in the rebound. Since one of the 
gentlemen must needs be left forsaken, what 
a merciful dispensation of Providence it would 
be if the one who was rejected turned to our 
Rosa for consolation !” 

Wicked little Mrs. Delaval clapped her 
hands at the bare idea. Then she went to 
find her sister-in-law, and te!) ler of the forth- 
coming visit to Dernford Towers. 


OHAPTHR Vil. 

The glad August days had come again, and 
Whitby looked its loveliest, the summer sun- 
shine falling on the ruins of the old abbey, 
and gilding them with a strange, wierd splen- 
dour. 

The season was at its height, and the even- 
ing train had brought in quite a crowd of 
visitors, but among the throng was one figure 
who had not to seek for lodgings, or even de- 
pend upon the accommodation of the superior 
hotels—a tall, soldierly man, with a mourning 
band on his-hat. 

For him a brougham drawn by two dashing 
greys was waiting. At his approach porters 
and railway officials doffed their hats, for in 
those parts he was an important personage. 

All Whitby knew that since the death of the 
young Viscount Lenross, Captain Dugdale was 
the direct heir te the Earldom of Shirley. 

There was no pride on the handsome face ; 
rather @ deep, grave gladness. He shook 
hands heartily both with coachman and foot- 
ma 


n, 

“ All well at the Priory, Saunders?” 

“ All well, sir.” 

“ How are my uncle and aunt?” 

“Bravely, sir. The Earl and my lady have 
been quite themselves since they heard that 
you had landed. 








“T must tel you~ Fshould worry awfully 


‘ 


Hugh did not marvel at the news. He knew, 


—~ 


— TS 
none better, that his poor cousin’s whole }; 
had been one bither’ grief to oo 
Hugh felt that even in their grief ag, losin, 
their only son, they would rejoice tha; no child 
of his s rameless wife could ever wear the 
. ie 
coronet of the Shirleys, ; 

“Hugh, welcome home!” 

Aye, that was it! Henceforward the Priory 
was his home, the place where he shouij 
wi his life, and perhaps one day bring hie 

Tide, 

He looked into his aunt's face, a great pity 
on his own, as he kissed her. " 
s “This must be a sad day for you, Auni 
amy. 

She plucked nervously at the crépe frills of 
her satin gown. 

“It is better as it is, my dear ; poor Lenros 
owned it himself. He could not have borne ty 
think of her reigning here.” 

“She did not make him happy?” 

“Happy! She made his life one long juin 
and wearimess ; but he is at rest now, and voy 
are in his v4 ‘ 
~ The Earl and Countess brightened visibly 
as the evening wore on. They had always 
loved their nephew ; they were proud of Hugh 
as a brave soldier and an Rome man. They felt 
that of no child of thelr own could reign at the 
Priory, they were glad to have an heir for 
whom they need not blush. Their poor boy 
had made a sad mistake, which blighted his 
whole life; they had never even seen the 
woman who bore his name; they nead not 
think of her now, for her connection with 
Shirley was at an end. 

“You must make this your home,” said the 
old lord, when he bade Hugh good-night: 
“and remember, lad, we have only you tw 
think of. Bring home your wife when you 
like, So that she is a gentlewoman, pure aad 
ua dat aunt and I will cherish her as a 

aughter.” 

ugh’s face flushed, despite his bronzed 
cheeks. He p his uncle’s hand, aad 
murmured a word of thanks. His m‘nd was 
full of a fair girlish face, framed with masses 
of auburn air. Once again he seemed to hear 
a sweet voice murmur “ for all time!” 

Of -cotirse, the first day after his return, 
Lord Shirley claimed poor Dugdale as } 
companion, Hugh found himself forced ‘ 
devote quite a week to the old man’s Society; 
then one day, when his uncle had to atiend a 
magistrate’s meeting. Hugh was free, and in 
the identical dog-cart which had played sui 
a part in Vera's story, he started for Whitby 

He could not bear to speak of what wa 
next his heart. | An intensely reserved mat 
he had ‘never even mentioned the Stuarts t» 
Lady Shirley, lest she should think he took 
unusual interest in them. ; 

He drove over to Whitby, put up the dog: 
cart at the Royal, and went himself in the direc- 
tion of Silver Street. 

Nothing was altered. ,The two years of lis 
absence had made no change apparenily : or 
old brass plate was there, bright and polisie’ 
as ever, with its familiar notice-—- 

“Dr. Stuart.” = 

Only when he saw the old tokens did it dawa 
on him there might have been’changes. Te 
years al but a ortnight had pasred since 
was in Whitby. He might have found stra ‘ 
changes had come to pass, and as he ray - 
bell ugh breathed a sigh of relief that au 
looked just the same, 

A neat maid came in answer. 

“Js Mrs. Stuart at home?” 

Da No, sir.” layer 

Hugh felt nonplussed. It was barely — 
o'clock. He decided hastily the doctor s es 
ought to have been home at that early oul 

“¥ will go in and wait for her.” 

The girl stared. — + along with 

“ Mrs. Stuart is in Germany, sir, ate 
the master. ‘The doctor > ane poe a 
° this ear, and epending } in the Die 
seeer f on sesount of Mrs Anstruther 4 
there. Mr. Brown is looking after the patients. 


8 





He’s a very nice young gentleman sir, a 
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he's im the surgery now, if you'd like me to ca‘) 
him.” 
F hook his head. 

oe Mrs. Stuart I wished to see. When 
will she be home from Germany.” 

“Jn about four weeks, sir; they only left 
last Monday afternoon.” ; 

Hugh regretted his delay, though, indeed, it 
had been no fault of his. Then a new thought 
str im. 
~ ltt seemed intelligent and civil. 
She might be able to help him. ‘6 

“Have you been with Mrs, Stuart.long?’ 

“Five years, sir,” much surpr'sed at the ques- 
tion from one she deemed a stranger. 

“Ab, then, you would have seen her. Do 
sou remember a Miss Milton, a great friend of 
Mrs. Stuart’s daughter?” 

“Miss Vera, sir?” and the girl's whole face 
brightened. “ I'm not likely to forget her ; she 
was too beautiful. Our Miss Dol'y had a nice 
face enough, but Miss Milton always looked as 
if she had stepped out of a picture,” 

“Can you tell me where she lives? ’ 

“Fler home is at Sandstone, yee mapanay 
Cottage; bnt I did hear she lived chiefly up in 
London.” 

“In London?” 


“She was very ill, sir, nigh on two years | 


ago. 1 know she came to us in September, and 
it was nigh on Christmas when she went. My 
master was anxious about her, and the 
mistress and Miss Dolly nursed her night and 
day. She was here nigh on three months in 
all. We all grew to love her dear'y before she 
went.” 

“Did she go to Sandstone?” 

“T can’t rightly say, sir. She has never been 
here since she went away.” 

“ Never once?” 

“ Never once. ’ 

“Did your mistress quarrel with her?” 

“Oh, no! Mrs. Stuart was in London in 
the spring, and I know she saw Miss Vera 
there, for she brought me back a little keep- 
sake from her. She may be at Sandstone now 
for a little visit, or she may be still in London. 
I wouldn’t take on me to say.” 

Hugh thanked her, regained his dog-cart and 
drove to Sandstone. 

When a little maid showed him into the best 
parlour at Sycamore Cottage he seemed to un- 
derstand the drear'ness of Vera’s life there. 
His heart ached for the girl who so loved all 
things bright and beautiful, and yet had had 
to pass her days in such a home. 

He had asked fer Mr. Rutherford. Some 
memory of Vera’s love for ‘ Uncte Jacob” had 
mde him think the minister would be more 
sympathetic then his wife. 

He had not to wait long. Very soon a tall, 
gaunt man came in with a kind, homely face, 
and a strange #toop of his shoulders, as though 
we tound life a heavy burden, and could not 
stand upright beneath -its load. 

“I think there is some mistake,” he said, 
grutly. “Your name is quite strange to me, 
sir. 5 ' 

; Hugh did not tell the pastor he was Lord 

Shirley S nepcew and heir. He had an in- 

‘tinct his honours would not help him here ; 

he only answered gravely,— 

_ T cannot doubt it,” but yours is very 
miliar to me. Two years ago I used to walk 

'o Sandstone very often. Mr. Rutherford, I 


know you will let me speak plainly. I love 
a mene, Vera Milton, ond it is my one 


ea to find her, and ask her to be my wife. 
be loved her when we parted two years ago ; 
ut there were many obstacles between us. I 
¥as 4 soldier of fortune, with no private 
a debts hung like a millstone round my 
an had no chance of being able to keep 
ae aud dear ay she was to me, I could 

ask Vera to wait om the hope of my cir- 


“uustances changing,” 
Me. Rutherford sighed. 
has a s i ; 
“a a . tet face, siz, our little Vera ; 
good man’s kee 
Captain Dugdal 


I used to wish her safe in a 
Pg. I like the look of you, 


| 
| 





®, and af it rested with me you 


should speak to the child and learn her answer 


for yourself.” ; 
“ But surely it does rest with you? You are 
her sole guardian?” ° 


“I was ber guardian for twenty years, then 
her father claimed her.” 

“Her father?” 

“There was a strange misunderstanding. 
sir; there was a great gulf between our sister 
Primrose and her husband. He was rich, and 
great, and we fancy he had meant to marry 
her. My wife never knew his real name anil 
rank until he came here to claim Vera, and 
she, dowbting her good father, preferred to 
bring up the Tittle one as our own,” 

“How did Mr. Milton find her?” 

“From a photograph. It seems he thought 
no one but his wife’s child could so resemble 
her. 
again for our care of Vera, and then he took 
her abroad.” 

“Can you tell me where she is?” 

“With her father.” 

“I mean will you give me his address, and 
let me ask his consent to my wooing his 
child?” 

The minister pondered. 

“I passed my word the story should never 
get abroad. He is a proud man, and he could 


not bear that anyone should know his daugh- 


ter had been reared in poverty.” 

“I will keep the secret if you trust it to me. 
Were the Stuarts at honfe I wou go to them 
and spare your scruples.” 

“You really wish to marry Vera?” 

“I wish it with my whole heart!” 

The minister shook his head. 

“Her father is a worldly man. He has 
taken her to every kind of gaiety; the child's 
heart will always be in the right place, 1 
know, but I fear you will find her altered, sir. 
She is a great lady now instead of a [tile coun- 
try girl. One of our congregation went to 
London a little while ago and said he saw her 
driving in the Park dressed like a princess,” 

Hugh smiled. 

“TI fear nothing, Mr. Rutherford, so that she 
is free. My love will win her from all rivals, 
and I think my prospects will satisfy her 
father.” 

He is not an exacting man. He told me 
the child should marry whom she would so that 
her husband came of gentle blood. You will 
like my brother-in-law v much, Captain 
Dugdale! True, he is of the world worldly, 
but his ere are charming.” 

Poor Hugh began to feel severe doubts of 
Mr. Milten’s status; a stuck-up parvenu, 
proud of his fortune, would be an infinitely 
more dis le connection than the humble 
pastor of Sandstone. 

“If you can give me his address, sir, I will 
lose no time in making his acquaintance.” 

“He is at Dornford Towers ju:t now, and 
Vera with him. I fancy they intend to remain 
there several weeks.” 

“ As the Duke’s guests? I know Dornford 
very well, and if Mr. Milton and we are friends 


“I will ask him to use his influence in my 


favour.” 

The pastor smiled. 

“I must havé told my story very badly, Cap- 
tain Dugdale. I thought I had told you that 
Mr. m was Vere Milton Eastcourt, Duke 
of Dornford, and that our little girl is his only 
child and heiress, Lady Vera?” 

Hugh gasped. 

“ An he'ress:” 

“ That need make no difference to you. The 
Duke openly says he is not ambitious; so that 
his child is happy he will be content. If you 
already ktiow him it is easy for you to present 
yourself at Dornford.” ; 

Captain Dugdale left at once and returned to 
the Priory. He found his aunt busy with 
one of those fashionable newspapers which pro- 
fess to-give the latest tidings of the upper ten 
thousand at home and abroad. 

“Fancy, Ralph!” she was saying to her hus- 
band, as Hugh came in, “the Duke of Dorn- 
ford will have the wish of his heart at last. 


Fle was very kind to us, thanked us over | 





} friendly com pe DY 5 


lar with all, and Rosa had lat: 





Listen: We hear on good avihority that a 
merriage is arranged between the Honourable 
Oscar Eastcourt, heir presumptive to the peer- 
age of Dornford, and the Lady Vora Eastcourt, 
mly child of the present Duke. 

“Whew,” said the Earl 
old for her.” 

Neither of them noticed thet 
had left the room. 

Hugh felt just ther he could 
the blow 


erie ty 
i sa 


“ He’s toe 
their nephew 


+ bear theis 
all teo fresh 
and keen. 

CHAPTER YiiT 

Dornford Towers was pny that 
Guests responded gladly to 1! 
tion, and the grand old manvu 
with pretty 


autumn. 
Duke’s invita- 

was cheerful 
vomen and bra: en. 

Among them all Lady Yer moved with 
faultless grace. She filled her post of chate- 
laine admirably, and everyene declared the 
Towers could not have had a jaiver. mist?ess ; 
but one or two who, like kindly Mrs. Dela val, 
had sharp eyes and guick perception, fancied 
that, in spite of her brilliant prospects, the 
Duke’s daughter was not happy 

She was often tired and langeuid; she seemed 
to have lost her high spir nd she never 
willingly alluded to that crr-anony 0 toke 
place some time in early spring which, with- 
out changing her name, weeld make her @ 
wife and matron. 

Her conduct to her betrothed was perfect, 
simply perfect everyone sai. She rode with 
Oscar, drove with him, made copies 0! the 
endless speeches he was always being called 
on to deliver at public meetings. 

She studied the varieties of the sunflower, 
and even carried a huge beucuet of its yellow 
blossoms at an evening party. Her manner to 
her betrothed was kind, resp (ful, and = 
missive, never tender or loving. A by stander 
remarked once that their covrting was like one 
of those wooings of olden time, which, ering 
conducted by deputy, had every a 
ceremony, but tacked all heart and fee 3h 
perhaps, though, the speake! was vraale, ~ 
Oscar seemed perfectly contented, Lady _ 
uttered no complaint, and so the days wore on. 

The Delavals prolonged th: : ane - -” 
than once. The husband and * p etre 
esthetic mania, an become we, = fe 
Honourable Oscar’s most arcent os - - 
all the time he could sparo trom = 
duties (7) and from attentions to. his new 04 
Oscar devoted himself to~hrs newest proses) 
the two were the best of friends. a Wien 

“You are not vexed?” said Lady Vera. 

;. Delaval one day when Rosa had 
gently to Mrs. Delaval o ee ee es 
gone out walking in @ ry ee 

own, a headgear adorned by = — 
Feathers, and a general maiketic pape ur’ 
“You know I never tried to convert a b 
Oscar has inoculated her with bis om cs 

“Par from being vexed I am — ia —_ 
has taken up a harmless bobby. ot See 
never minds what ‘one says to you—one 7 

Rosa ix the one trouble 
you cam be trasted. Rosa ws id nag ve 
of my life. If only ns ON ge way C y 

wuld have nothing left to wish for.” 
, ay eae she does not. Phe is strikingly 
andsome and attractive. , ‘ 
wee * was young she looked too nigh 
now at eight-and-twenty woocts are reiuc ae 
The fact is, Rosa has an atrocious a: a 
1 fancy people are beginning te find it = we 

* Oscar was wens a other day as 

ample of heavenly serenity. 
oe 1 wish he aren set the sentiments of her 
long-suffering maid. Serious!y, Vera, are you 
sure you don’t m'nd?” 

“Mind what?” dreamily. — , 

“My sister-in-law engross ng $0 much e 
Mr. Eastcourt’s attention. Jery few fiancées 

d like it, I fancy. 
as ‘we axe not like other people.” 

ff are not like anyone. A 

“When one promises to marry @ man = 
a mission one doesn’t expect hm to be 
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other lovers. ©Hé beiongs to the world at 
large.” 

oy should decidedly object to a lover who 
belonged to anyone but me.’ 

“T rather like it.” 

“Vera!” 

“You see Oscar gets petting, and tender 
speeches and all thes from outsiders. He only 
comes me for sympathy and practical 
matters, and those are all [ am good for.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“T couldn’t have married a man who was 
always making love to me.” 

“Well, I have been married four yoars, and 
I assure you Charles makes love to me some- 
times even now—and I like it.” 

Vera smiled. 

* You are so young.” 

“ Four and twenty, two years your senior.” 

“ But I feel as old as Methuselah. You see, 
ius. you have kept your heart young and 

resh.” 

“ Haven't you?” 

Vera half sighed. 

“T think sometimes I haven't got a heart at 
all. It feels ali dead and cold.” 

“T hope it will keep so if you persist iu 
marrying Oscar Eastcourt.” 

“ Julia!” 

“TI can’t help it. You know yourself you 
are not the least bit in love with him.” 

“T like him very much.” 

“Do you? I can’t see much to like about 
him. He would do very well for Rosa. It is 
~ thousand pities you did not leave him for 

er!” 

“Ts it?” 

“Vera, I want te ask you something. Pro- 
mise not to be angry?” 

“ Well.” 


“Why did you accept Mr. Eastcourt?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must know.” 

“T was so tired,”’ said Vera, slowly, “and 
the future all looked so vague. I thoughit if I 
accepted my cousin I should at least be safe.” 

“Safe from what?” 

“From offers of love I could not return, from 
specwlations as to my future.” 

Julia suddenly stooped down and-kissed ‘her. 

“My dear, my dear!” said the happy young 
wife, “you are mak‘ng a great mistake. You 
are trying to live your life without. love, and 
= will never do it.' Vera, with your nature 

ove is as necessary to you as the air you 
breathe.” 

Vera sighed. ° 

“T can manage without it.” 

“ You will wreck yonr life.” 

“We shall do very well. Oscar is not exact- 
ing. The calm, cousinly liking I ean give will 
quite satisfy him.” 

“ And what about yoursclf?” 

“YT would rather be w'thout love—uniess I 
could return it.” 

“Do you know my Cousin Hugh has come 
home, Vera?” 

Vera winced. 

“Indeed! Have you niet: his bride?” 

“ He has no bride.” 

“His future bride.” 

“Tt was all a mistake, dear. “He wrote de: 
~manding my congratulations on his good for- 
tune, my good wishes fer him im his new 
relations with Shirley, and I, like a goose, 
thought he was engaged, and Shirley his 
fiancée. Instead, it 1s the name of some estate 
or other that he is to inherit one day.” 

“The Priory,” said Vera, dreamily. “Is 


he really to be master of that? Why, then, 


he will often ses Sandstone. I wonder if the 
dear old place is mucli altered?” 

“T thought you hated it?” 

“So I did while I was there, but since I left 
it IT have discovered that T love Sandstone with 
every fibre of my nature.” 

“ Hugh loves Yorkshire, too.” 

Vera never knew how she got out of the 
room. She felt she must’ be alone. © She 
wanted to think over all the wonderful things 
she had heard, . 


iown place when we settle down 


Hugh was free, and lord of the lovely estate 
he had once described to her. Hugh was free! 
Oh, why had she been so hasty ! 

Even if he never crossed her path, if he 
never sought her with lover's vows, she need 
not have engaged herself to Oscar ! 

She would rather have been an old maid 
than the prophet’s wife, rather far have led a 
lonely life than pass it at his side. 

She had accepted him solely for fear Hugh's 
wife would guess her secret ; and now Hugh's 
wife had never existed, save im her own imagi- 
nation ! 

Meanwhile, Oscar and Miss Delaval were 
enjoying a delightful ramble. They had 
talked of the things dearest to their faith ; 
had discovered their views; agreed in all 
things; that they had, as it were, but one 
heart beating in unison betwoen them, when 
the prophet said, suddenly— 

“You must come and stay with us at our 
Then ‘you 
will see my theories carried out to perfec- 
tion.” 

Rosa blushed and lowered her eyes with 
maidenly confusion. 

“You are very kind to wish it.” 


“ And you will come?” 
“T fear it is impossible.” 
“ Wh 7 »” 


“T cannot tell you.” 

“Lady Vera shall send you the invitation 
in all due form, and you must accept it.” 

“IT cannot.” 

“But you must. Why not?” 

“T would rather not tell you.” 

“ But I mean to know.” 

“For your own sake do not ask” 

His curiosity was fairly aroused. 

“ Miss Delaval, you ore making mrysteries. 
I insist upon knowing.” 

“ Because under no circumstances could I be 
the guest of Lady Vera.” 

Oscar looked more and more bewildered. 

“ Aren’t you her guest now?” 

“No; I form a part of my brother’s family, 
and his wife is responsible for where we go ; 


‘besides, Mrs. Carlyon is the actual hostess. 


“Miss Delaval,” said Oscar, “ you have said 
too much or too little. Either you think Lady 
Vera too young fora chaperon, which is ridicu- 
fous, since a child of seventeen can fill that 
function if only she has a wedding-ring on her 
ifinger, or else you are casting a slur on her 


“T am not,” said Rosa, y. “IT would 
not do so for worlds. She is charming, perfect; 
only poor me, who am just ‘a mere nobody,’ 
cannot afford to put Mrs. Grundy at defiance, 
and Lady Vera has no regard for the conve- 
nances, so that in my position I could not be her 
guest without some other matron to act as 
chaperon, She is very lovely. and I daresay: will 
make you happy; only, Mr. Eastcourt, you are 
not as other men are. You are the prophet of 
a great cause; you have a noble mission to 
fufil. For the sake of your work I could have 
wished you had chosen a bride upon whose 
name no taint of scandal could ever rest.” 

“None can. rest oa Vera's.” 

“ Can there not?” 

She looked at him steadily, and a strange fear 
rosé in his-—heart that. her words had some 

real foundation. 
5 ak.” 

“*Ts it correct that a young girl should leave 
her home unknown to al! her fr-ends, and travel 
from Scarborough to London with a man who 

‘is no kinto her? Ts it correct that there shonld 
be‘a blank page in your wife’? life that she can- 
not account for it?” 

“Prove it!” 

“ Ask her yourself whether she did not leave 
her home two years ago in a gentleman’s com- 
pany,-and return the next day alone! She did 


character.” 


nothing wrong; it was mere girlish impru- 
dence; but such things are never forgotten. 
The wife of a man with a great’ work to 
‘perform should have ‘no hidden secréb in her 
lifer” ; bein 








Rosa Delavel spoke in the hope that Oscar’s 





ee oe 
se 


engagement ‘would be broken off: and 1 
turned to her for consolation. She Rory) 
vously disappointed. = 

That evening at dinner the Duke announces 
that his cousin had been called unexpectedly 
to London. Lady Vera was not present. ions 
in her own boudoir she gat reading a pen. 
cilled ‘note, a strange, new light shining 
in her eyes, for once again she possessed hor 
freedom. 

“My Dear Vens,— 

“I know all about your nocturnal jour. 
ney from Scarborough to London. I acquit, you 
of all harm, but even girlish folly would tas, 
a shadow on anyone who had to lead snch a 

lic life ag the wife of a prophet. All wo 

ave spoken of in the last weeks must be given 
up. return og your troth, and am leaving 
Dornford for the present. I don’t consider 
you have treated me fairly ; but I shall never 
tell anyone the true reason of our parting, but 
shall always ascribe our rupture to the half. 
heartedness of <n devotion to the great canse, 
—I am, dear Vera, your faithful kinsman and 
friend, . “ Oscar,” 

Vera had two visitors that morning; the 
first her father, who came to her with a trou. 
bled look on his handsome face. 

“Eastcourt actually had the impertinany 
to tell me you were not sufficiently in love 
with wsthetic doctrines to please lim. Why, I 
thought the express pu of his marrying 
was to drive all such rubbish ouf of his head. 
I should tike to have knocked him down!” 

“[’'m glad you didn’t; and, father,” draw- 
ing h‘s head down to her and kissing him, “do 
you know I was getting’ very tired of Oscar's 
theoriés and doctrines. I think a man with- 
ron a mission would be a pleasant partner for 
ife.” 

“Then you are not sorry?” 

“T am unutterably relieved. I had thought 
for some time Oscar and I were unsuited ; but 
[ could not break it off myself, because | am 
an Eastcourt, and our word is our bond. Bat 
for your disappointment +I should be quie 

a » 


“ Vera, don't think of my disappointment. T 
had set my heart on your being a duchess, but 
after alL I eould never have seen you bear your 
honours. It is best as it ds.” 

The other visitor was @ very different person 
—hbright, cheery Mrs. Delaval. 

“Well!” she said, meaningly, “ what docs 
this sudden departure mean? Have you com? 
to your senses?” 

“No, but my cousin has!” 

“You mean——” 

“He thinks ‘me not sufficiently devoted 
the cause, and therefore we had better part.” 

sirs. Delaval clapped her hands 

“I admire the cause more than I ever did 


. before, since it has set you frée. I will evn 


wear sunflowers on my next bali dress! Do 
you know, Vera, I had fancied it was some 
thing else?” 

“What?” 

“T am afraid to tell you.” 

“T can guess, ‘Julia, I can trust you. That 

ig the real reason of our parting, only the other 
one will do for my father and the world st 
large.” : 
“Then my sister-in-law is a traitréss., Ross 
is not above eavesdropping or tale-bearing. I 
have felt she knew the history of that night, 
only I thought it was impossible.” | 

“TI wonder why she hates me so: 


“It was not hatred for you actuated ber 


wild desire to become a duchess. 1 believe she 
thinks Oscar will turn to her for consolatios. 
But he did not. Very soon the papers a 
nounced the arrival of ‘the Honourable he » 
Eastcourt in London, whenee it was stated 8 
meant to start on @ tour through Italy. ‘ 
Miss Delaval was in despair, but I — 
think anyone particularly pitied ber a: 'aed 
went home with her brother and his wife, * 
a great calm fell over the Towers | 
fn those days @ little’ note came from 
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| anes 
for a month, and it would be just hike 
Kr ey they but could be together. 

Véra doubted, hesitated, and finally started 
for Yorkshire. i 

dares so glad of enihing as oe 

r engagement was broken off,” sai 
ee rs. Anstruther the.day after Vera’s 
arrival. “1 heard. .Mr. Eastcourt lecture: ence; 
gud I hated him.” ; 

“Jt was @ mistake.” 

“And shan’} you ever marry :anyone? ” 
asked Dolly, whe had-expected a, jittle. confi+ 
dence, ~<{ imagined a tale of .a successful 
cval to the Honourable Oscar. 

“I don't think so:”. 

“Vera;’ said Mrs, Stuart, gently, “you 
would rather go alone to Sandstone, wouldn’t 
yea? The doctor wants to. drive you, but I 
told him 1 was suré,you would rather walk in, 
and take them by surprise.” 

“Mach rather, ‘dear, Mrs. Stuart!’ . 

But though she eet off in. time, Vera 
jitered on the road. The old familiar path 
was full of st , Sweet memories, and when | 
at least she the gardens of Sandstone 
the tears stood in her eyes.’ Then, as mow, 
it was the sweet sad time of early autumn. 

“It is all just the same,” said the girl, im a 
voice she hardly recegnizedias her own. . ‘ No- 
thing is altered. f alone am changed.” 

“You are not na cane a vyoige ‘near 
her. “I Should have you anywhere !” 

Hugh Dugdale stood at; her side. So the 
two who had parted in Mrs. Delaval’s drawing- 
room met again, the two who loved each other, 
and yet had never been acknowledged lovers. 

“Then you have-come back?” 

“Yess I came, home joyously enough, but 1 
gladness,” 


soon found I had scant cause for 

* Shirley-——” 

‘Shirley will be mime some day,” he 
answered, interruping her. quickly ; “ but what 
watters that when my fheart’s desire is denied 
we? 


She could not s J only. xhe rajsed’ her 
beautiful eyes to ims ‘face full of ad: wondrous 


* And area great’ kuly ; the tittle girl I 
used to know is to: be a: duchese: Will you 
let me-wish you ‘happ‘ness #* 

“Wish me all the happiness you will, but 1 
thall never be a duchess.” i 
re I heard you were to-marry your father's 

in 


“ We were engeged six weeks.” 

“And you jilted him?” 

“T thunk he jilted me. He'told sae we bad 
better part at least.” 

“And you were sorry?” 

“T never was move. glad.” 

“Whatever made you accept him?” 

ee wished it, and I !wanted to feel 
reThier 
‘ : Then you tired of your old love of free- 
om 
“T don't know.” 
Mr. Easteourt must be a strange man.” 
“Why!” 
“Becanse holding your promise he set you 
pe. Did he find out yeu did not. believe in 
ove! 


“He did not want me to. No, he found out 


something else.” 

“What was it?” 

She Jooked. into his eyes. 
rte ae he of a summer night two 
re oe Sage Vnly the tale of my first journey 
“And that parted you?” 
: Yes, Don't be sorry ; I was so glad. He 
* 4 ian with a great cause, and I wearied 
vito, The day after-he was gone I had m 
the ‘ower in the house thrown away, and all 
Me pac's Tethers made soto a pret 
wt; 4t-was very childish, but oh! 1 had 
» Weazied of them {” 
_ And You are happy 2.” f 

Happy,” ponderingly. don't. know. 
Anyone quite happy.): Are you?” 

I should. be it T hadeone boon. :.Veua, 1 


Is 





{ese you dearly, I.willido what heart and | 


life can to make you happy. When fortune 
came to me I-hurmed home Satan to find the 
lonely little girl I had left and gild her ‘life 
with the sunshine that had come to brighten 
mine. Alas! she had vanished. They told 
me that far away she had blossomed into’ a 
queen of: fashion—-a great lady.” 

“She has not ehanged for you. She is Vera 
still, just as ever.” 

“And what is Vera’s answer? 
love me still?” 

One of his arms was round her now. They | 
sat together on one of the seats, and al) alene, 
i¢ seemed to them an earthly paradise. 

“I think I leved you always, even from 
Ss Sem. Oh! Hugh, I have wanted you so 


y. 
“And I you. Then you will be my wife, 
sweetheart. You will give yourself to me?’ 
“Yes,” she whispered, fondly, “because 1 
know yourlove js for al) time, and that your 
true, loyal heart is—‘ Vera's Kingdom.’ ” 
Tae Env. 


Can she 


TOMBSTONE CURIOSITIES 


Of quaint and. curious epitaphs there would 
seem to be no end, Many examples of such have 
from time to time been recorded, and, in the 
hope that a few farther specimens may prove 
imteresting, we give the following :— 

Our first example appears on a tombstone in 
the churchyard - Tarr 

Here lies the body of Mickander Macpherson, 

was & very extraordinary person ; 

He was two yards high in his stocking feét, 

And kept his accoutrements clean and neat ; 

He was slew at the battle of Waterloo. 

The ballet went, in at the throat, 

And came out-ai the back of his coat. 


A bachelor buried in Aberdeen churchyard is 
the subject of the following epitaph :— 
at ‘three score winters’ end I died, 
*A cheerless being, lone and ‘sad ; 
The naptial knot 7 never tied, 
And wished my father never had. 





Here is an. inscription whieh may be found 
on & tombstone beneath a yow-tree in Forden 
churchyard, near Welshpool :— 

Beneath this tree lies sinners three, 
One tenor and two basses ; 

Now they are gone, ‘tis ten to-ene 
If three such take their places. 


In the churchyard of Lillington, Dorset, is 
the following on a linendraper : 
Cottens and cambrics, all adieu, 
And muslins, too, farewell ; 
Plain, striped, and figured, old and new, 
Three-quarters, yard or ell. 
Ry nail and yard I’ve measured ye, 
As customers inclined ; 
The churchyard now has measured me, 
And nails my coffin bind. 
On a tombstone in St. Leonard’s churchyard is 
this inseription : — 
Beneath this silent stone is laid 
A noisy, antiquated maid, 
Who from her Cradle talked till death, 
And ne’er before was out of breath, 


IN A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD 

Mrs. Spankers: “I wish to get a house in a 
quiet neighbourhood.” 

Agent; ‘Yes, madam ; we can accommodate 
you, I have a vacant house in a street which is 
as quiet as a Sabbath morn all the year round. 
No barking dogy, no children, no nuisance 
any kind.” 

“ That's exactly what I want. How lucky I 
happened to come to you! How many rooms 

as.it?” 


“Ten.” 
..“ That’s just right. We need a deal of 
room. We have nine thikdren. I hope there's 
space at the back for a dog-house. -We have 


three.” 





CURIOUS CUCKOO SUPERSTITIONS 
. One of the first heralds of approaching spring 
is the cuckoo. He is a bird'of passage, who, like 
most of his kind, spends his summers in Europe, 
and his winters in Asia or Africa. He arrives 
in Engtand about the beginning of April, rest- 
tig # little time at Malta on the way, and takes 
his depdrture.soon after midsummer. 

Among the peasantry in somo parts of France, 
it 19 supposed that after. St. James’s Day, July 


| 20, the cuckoo changes into a bird of prey, 


and inhabits. the, mountains during the winter ; 
but: that in the springtime ho resumes hi: 
natural form, and returns to France on the 
back of a kite, 

There is no bird which is so generally be- 
lieved to possess the gift of prophecy as the 
cugkoo,. In Germany there is a popular belief 
that:the.one who first hears him in the spring 
can ascertain how many ‘years he has to live. 
Ho simply asks the bird the question, and as 
many times as it responds, so many times wil 
the questioner see the trees. put forth their 
leaves; and watch their'frait arrive at maturity. 

In Sweden the young girls consult the cuckoo 
to know when they will be married, and the 
number. of times he answers indicates the num 
be? of years they will have to wait; but if he 
ebntinues an unreasonable time they say he is 
settled ona magic branch, and consequenily 
his predictions are not to be relied upon 

A very important point, accordmg to them, 
in the interpretation of his responses, is to 
notice from what direction his voice comes. If 
from the nerth, it means sorrow and trouble 
for all the year; but if from the east, west, or 
south, pleasure and happiness may be antici 
pated. 

lf one has money in one’s pocket the first 
time one hears him, a prosperous year will fol- 
Jow ; but if the purse 3s ompty, it will be diffi- 
cult to replenish it... And one is lable to dic of 
hunger during the year if the cuckoo is heard 
for the first time when one is fasting. 

In Servia the cuckoo presages. disaster if li 
is heard :in the forest’ before the trees have 
assumed their foliage; on the contrary, if the 
branches are already covered with leaves when 
he first appears, happiness and plenty may be 


expected. 

fn Switzerland, and in some parts of Ger- 
many, the cuckoo is called the ‘“ baker’s boy.” 
According to a legend he isin reality a baker's 
boy, who in the hardest of times was not 
ashamed to steal the food of ‘the. poor, or to 
pilfer thé best of the bread when it was taken 
trom the oven, crying out as he did so in the 
most impudent manner: “Guk, guk!” which 
in old German means “ Look, look!” 

od was so angry with him for’ his depreda- 
tions, that he ‘turned him into a bird, with « 
powdery grey plumage, to remind him of his 
ancient callihg, and condemned him to repeat 
constantly the words in remembrance of his 
unserupulous fault. 

The Russians regard the cuckoo as a bird 
of ill onfen, the precursor ofserrow and death. 
According to their legends, he is a young gir! 
who angered the gods by weeping too long for 
the death of her brother, and was changed into 
a cuckoo. 

Tn almost ali countries it*is considered un- 
lucky to ‘kill this bird, in, spite of his repre- 
hénsible propensities from a domestic point of 
view. Whether his objection to nest-building 
arises from natural laziness, or from natural 
incompetency, it is difficult to say; but it is 
indisputable that he hag a strongly developed 
tendency to utilise the ready-made nests of 
other birds. This, however, does not prevent his 
being welcomed among us as the harbinger of 
spring, and the forerunner of the singing-birds, 
who i summer fill the land with music. 








PuttaNTuRopist: “ How can you bear to 
thus evade your duty to yourself and society? 
No man; however humbl¢, but can find in him 
self some natural gift, to cultivate which is a 
profit ag well.as a pleasure.” Weary Watkins : 
“ Partner, I,diseovered Jong ago that I had a 
natunal gift for restin’. ’ 
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A DESPERATE 


SUMMARY 9F PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Harold, Karl of Silverdale, is spending the Christmas 
holidays at Woodville Honour, His Bir Stuart 
Woodville, hastwin daughters, Lilian and Marguerite, 
who bear such a striking resemblance to each other 
abat a stranger finds it extremely difficult to distinguish 
between them. Marguerite has already a dark page in 
her young life ;while Lilian has given her maiden con- 
fidence and love to the Karl, and a marriage is speedily 
arranged. The Kari and Countess of } le are 
returning from their honeymoon, and, while staying in 
London for a few days, a telegram reaches the Karl 
stating that his daughter Iya, by his first wife, has been 
injured in a fire, The Rarl at once leaves for ‘ium. 
During his absence Lilian agrees with Marguerite to 
return quietly to their Sussex home. They are detained 
on the way owing to an accident. Lilian is mistaken a 
second time for Marguerite by Reuben Garratt who 
holds her sister's secret. He had foliowed Lilian to her 
room at the hotel, and she, terrified at bis threats, is 
powerless to say a word, when he fires, and she falls 
fifeless. Marguerite, finding the body a littlejlater, takes 
in the situation at a glance, aud determines that she, 
Marguerite Woodville, ig dead, and that Lilian, 
Countess of Silverdale, still lives, 

Marguerite’s (as ‘we will continue to call her) 
first interview with the Kari passes off successfully. 
Reuben Garratt, finding her aa easy prey (but still 
believing her to be Lilian), determines to throw her 
child by 8ir Geoffrey Damyn on her hands. — Bir 
Geoffrey, to Marguerite's consternation, visite her hus- 
band. Sir Geoffrey is staggered by what he rds as 


: the resemblance between Marguerite and Lilian— 


The Far! is greatly concerned at the strange behavioar 
of the Countess, aud many things have happened to 


- arouse his suspicions and to cause uneasiness. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“A n-night Llike this a-always makes me 
remember some v-verses I wrote once.” 

They were out of the darksome tower now 
and hastening up the avenue. 

“ Head him off, someone!” cried the author 
from London. 

But Bariston persisted. 

“It be-began th-this way : — 

* B- brooding is night and s-sweet ; 
The {-flowers n-nod ip a d-dream; 
The m-moon that climbs yon steep 
Is j-just as f fair as c-cream !’ 

A painful silence. ie : 

Then hysterical, subdued, half-explosive 
sounds. 

The poor, little poet! But to his assistance 
aid came from an unexpected quarter. 

“T like that,” Mrs. Vere, lumbering along 
among them, spoke suddenly. “The last line 
is especially good. It is so appetising. I always 
was fond of whip cream with just a little 
sugar and a spoontyl of sherry or rosewater. 
I admire your poetry, Mr. Bairiston.’ 

There was a burst of irrepressible laughter 
from the others, 

“ Thanks!” sighed the post, who had found 
at last one appreciative heart. “Thanks!” 

But his voive sounded as though it had come 
from his boot« 

Oddly enevgh they had not missed the 
Countess. 

Those in the rear supposed she was ahead 
with the Earl and Mrs. Trendworth. They 
in turn presumed she was behind with the 
rector or Lady Iva. 

“Oh, for a song!” cried the Marquis. 

“Yes,” seconded Nora Dallas, eagerly — 
“ sing Iva!” ° 

“Do favour us!” urged the rector. 

“ Be generous !” implored her escort. 

“ No—oh, no!” 

She shrank at the suggestion. Sing! and 
her heart so sad? While he lay in his lonely 
cell—and she was at times such a cruel judge, 
so full of scorn of him! Why, she had not 
sung since Christmas night, when Sir Geoffrey 
had paused at the doors long enough to hear 
her song. 

Distinctly she recalled him as he waited, 
listening, the lamplight shining down on his 
blonde , his pale, high-bred face. 

What had she sung? Something Mr. O’Don- 
nell had urged her to give them. She had re- 
membered it now; but she did not know, she 
never would know that the refrain of that 


DEED 


song, that alone, had brought Damyn back to 
Silverdale Castle that night with his planned 
P uncompleted. 

ow did it run : 

“Ob, what was love made forif "tis mot the same 
nar joy and through torment, through glory 
and shame? 

I ask not, I care not, if guilt’s in that heart— 

I but know that I love thee whatever thou art!" 

‘The simple, sincere lines! They thrilled her 
as might a magical invocation. 

She thought of Lionel! His face seemed to 
grow out of the night before her—that splen- 
did resolute face, with the firm, handsome 
mouth and brave, loving, brilliant eyes. She 
remembered bis steadfastness, his innate no- 
bility, his infinite grace of thought which blos: 
somed into speech. All her soul went out to 
him in one dumb and passionate ery, which not 
for a crown, not for a kingdom would she have 
voiced, even to herself,— 

“ I but know that I love thee whatever thou art!” 

“ Lilian!” 

The Earl had stopped—called out. ~ 

“Lady Silverdale? She is not with us.” 

They were almost home. 

“Not with you!” 

A brief excuse to Mrs. Trendworth. Then 
the Earl dashed toward the advancing group. 

“ Are you certain?” 

“ Quite certain.” ~ 

“How could it have happened?” he cried. 
“She will be frightened to death. We-have 
left her alone—behind us-~in Ivy Tower !"’ 

Backward, along the path A had just 
traversed, he started on a run. More agile 
than many a younger man, he ran fleetly, with- 
out pausing. 

Not and breathless he grew; bul he raced 
right on. A long time it took him to retrace 
his way, or so it seemed to him-—a long time. 

He strained his eyes. Might he not discern 
in the distance the familiar little figure? 

There was no human thing in sight. Per- 
haps she had-fainted when she found herself 
alone. 

Compassionate, as are all strong and tender 
natures, he almost forgot her sin and his 
alienation, in the thought of her possible fear 
—loneliness. 

At last! 

He could see the great green walls ahead. He 
pushed on. 

Reached ! 

He bounded up the slight elevation wpon 
which the Tower stood, sprang under the 
dusky entrance arch just as a man came 
rushing down the winding stair, leaped past 
him, almost knocking him over in his reckless 
haste, cleared the threshhold, and sped away 
into the moonlight-—into the darkness of the 
demesne ! 

Who was he? 

Pursuit would be in’ vain 
stunned, 

“ Lilian!” 

The croaking cry. 
him. 

Her voice answered him from above.. Her 
little high-heeled shoes came clicking down the 
bare stone steps. 

A moment more and she stood beside him. 

Neither broke the oppressive silence. He 
caught her by the arm. He hurried lier out 
of that weird place of shadow. Without he 
relaxed his grasp, faced her. , 

“ Who is he?” 

“Is who, Harold.” 

She tried to speak fearlessly. Her voice 
would not obey her will. It sounded faint and 
broken. 

“The man who sprang past me just now.” 

“ Harold_—-” 

He threw his hand up with an imperious ges- 


Indeed he felt 


Its hoarseness. starfled 


re. 
“Take care! Do not oblige me to use brutal 





words to you—to tell you a lie!” 





‘i A harsh speoch j but he was hardly himself 
Ine suspicion piling upon another had purred 
him to the ve of tasaniey, ia 

She fell back. 

“The threat is brutal!” she said, in a low 


tone. 

He did not heed her, 

haa 7 ye eried ; bo oly What 
new lover ou meet here by da 
night?” 43 Lia: 

Lover! 

Yes, that was the word. A gennine 
horror came into those , ary eyes of hers, 
Lover! Now, may Heaven have pity on her 
if it had come to this between them, for no 
wedded wife could be more true than she m 
fealty to him. 

Lover! How the word dazed, dismayed 
her! She could not speak. And he thonght 
her silence guilt. 

“ Ah, ‘you offer no denial!” 
Ma bitter taunting words were just the last 
she ‘ 

“Denial!” she echoed, with shaking liye. 
“Both your accusation and your threat pre. 
clude that!” 

Pathetic. in its pallor was the small face 
framed in by the hood of crimson-lined fur. 

He was touched. He discarded his air of 
severe disdain. 

“Teli me,” almost pleadingly, “the truth.” 

She flung back her head. She looked him 
straight and full in the face. 

Up the avenue she could catch the sound of 
voices. Others were coming to meet them. 

“Have the truth, then! You are my only 
lover,” every-word stabbing the ai? like a 
stiletto, “and,” more slowly still, “I wish to 
Heaven I had never looked upon your face!" 

She wheeled around, away, left him 
standing there. 

“There is the Countess!” 

“ Ah, Lady Silverdale!” 

“Did we really desert you?” 

“ Did you see a ghost?” 

They closed about her with every comment, 
questions. 

“Oh, yes,” she cried, loudly —“ yes, indeed, 
I saw a ghost! A real, live —yes!” 

And then she broke out in wild, hysterical 
sobs, in-shrill, resounding, uncanny laughter 

“ Little mamma!” 

Iva made her way to her side. 

The Earl hurried up. 

But she only laughed on—laughed and cried 

“ Hysteria,” someone said. 

They. took her home; they sent for Dr 
Callen. 

He came. He went up to my lady's dainty 
room, where Iva opened the door for him. He 
looked very grave. 

In. the hall the Earl walked up and dows, 
awaited his descent. 

He came at last. 

“Brain fever!” he said. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. , 

A clean and cosy little room. On the walls 
a bright, be-flowered paper; on the floor 4 
square of crimson drugget; in the iron grate 
a cheerful sea-coal fire—it actually smelled 
cheerful; on the one modest window 4 pat 
of snowy Swiss curtains; on the walls a few 
very brilliant pictures, concerning the artistic 
merits of which, perhaps, the less said th 
better. 

On the round table in the centre of tae 
apartment a clear, porcelain-shaded mt! 
and by the table, in @ heavy, old-fashione 
chair—a gentleman. s -d 

He matched the chair ; "he was old-fashioned, 
teo. H's clothes, of the richest of material, 
were obviously antiquated at to cut; his Nie 
was ruffled; his tie was a painfully exact, big 
black bow, and from his massive watch-chain 
swung two large topaz séals. 

A ew Poort man still, Mr. Francis 


Wale, despite his sixty-odd years. Tell, mu 


. . d- 
cular, energetic, w:th a clever, keep, bold- 
featured ra The high-bridged nose 4A 
cated character; the close-pressed lips 
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sort of saturnine grimness; the deep-set eyes 
held a snap which bespoke their owner's quick 
temper, and @ twinkle which belied the same; 
silvery hair, shaggy brows, and a@ still dark 
moustache—qu'te a bristling ferocious mous- 
iache—and—now you have seen him. 

A knock! ’ 

Mr. Vale straightened up and looked, toward 
the door. 

“Come in! 

The portal was pushed ajar. 

“Ab. mine host! Bad night! : 

“Mine host” advanced, and set carefully 
down on the red tablecloth the tray he 
carried. 

A bright silver tray it was, and it bore two 
tumblers which positively shone with polish- 
ing, a decanter conta‘ning a vintage of a deep 
golden hue, a blue china sugar-bowl, sur- 
mounted by quaint claw tongs—also a wine 
lass, two spoons, a knife and a lemon. 

The proprietor of the “Silverdale Arms” 
turned his sandy head on one side and took a 
silent inventory. ‘ 

At least, so he presumably was doing, for 
fis eyes never could be brought to regard to- 
gether any certain object. They were strong- 
willed eyes, and evidently held conflicting 
espinions. 

So just now while one glanced over the tray 
the other gazed upon the portrait’ of the 
Duchess of Devonshire (whom the explanator 
ine underneath declared it to be), which 
adorned the opposite wall. The double survey 
was evidently satisfactory, for he smiled, 
rubbed his hands, and looked at his guest. 

“Bad, sir? Yes, sir. Hawful bad night, 
si. Never was no worse, sir. Hearken to 
that wind, sir. Black as Rubus, too, sir.” 

“As what?” 

“Rubus, sir!” complacently. 

Mr. Francis Vale, bending toward the fire to 
edjust the little fat brass kettle singing thereon, 
turned his head, 

“Erebus, you mean.” 2 

“Precisely so,” assented Mr. Dock, not at 
all disconcerted. “I knowed it was the name 
of someone black.” 

‘ Oh! » ® 

And now the twinkle in his eyes had qu'te 
eclipsed the snap. 

“Hanything more, sir?” 

“No. Hold on, though.” 

He “held on.” He looked at the duchess— 
or, rather, the eye which seemed to especially 
admire the duchess looked at her (oh, poor 
‘seorgiana to be thus portrayed !); the other 
regarded his guest. 

Chose stupid detectives did not seem to be 
making apy headway in this m‘serable Sil- 
verdale murder business, thought that same 
guest. He could do better himself, by George ! 
Gehad half a mind to try, He oahderet if 
this fab old fellow with the full-moon face— 
‘arvest-moon at thatthe “contrary”. eyes 
and the ruby nose, could help him out at all. 

dt was worth finding out. 

“Davis in?” 

“No, sir.” 
¥ Davis was a professional from Scotland 

ard especially employed on th’'s case. 

The second tumbler and second spoon were 
eriginally intended for Davis. 

But Mr. Dock would no doubt be quite as 
“ppreciative, 

“Sit down.” 

Pn sir?’ 

di hone eye hurriedly leit the picture 

“I said sit down.” 

be had quite an imperious way about him 
¥hich awed his inferiors, . 

Meckiy Mr. Dock sat dewn. ° Deliberately 
hi me from London cut the lemon and 
reach Sice in his tumbler, On the lemon he 
j a thoughtfully deposited two cubes of 
wane sgh tom the decanter he filled the wine- 
gulden the and half again, and poured the 
the 1 uquor over the sugar. Then he took 

Tittle brass kettle from the 
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fire, and almost | 


filled his tumbler wth the boiling wate: 
smelled, sipped—and smiled. 
“Go ahead!” 


Mr. Dock started up. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“I mean make yourself a glass of toddy.” 

“Oh, sir!” } 

“Hurry up 

With flattered alacrity mine host did as he 
was bidden. 

“Now, tell me all you know about the 
murder of Sir Geoffrey Damyn.” 

The proprietor of the inn, sitting stiffly on 
a slippery horse-ha‘r chair, glass in hand, began 
a glib recital of the main facts of the tragedy. 


“Oh, hang that rot, man! Everyone knows 
what everyone knuws. Tell me the suspicion 
of the townfolks—your own suspicions. Or 
do you believe Curzon guilty?” 

The little !andlord was not timid now. 

“No, sir!” he cried, emphatically. 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

The exclamation was interestedly interroga- 
tive. 

“No, sir; no more guilty than—begging 
your pardon, sir—than you are. Him, sir? 
why, he wouldn't ’arm a dog, sir! 
thought the other gentleman deserved killing, 
sir, he’d ’ave downed him in a fair fight—not 
‘ave shot him in the back, sir. When Jem 
Harris broke h's leg, and was laid up, who 
supported his family till he could get round 
agen? Mr. Lionel, sir. When young Tommy 
Ginnis was to be sent up for poachin’, who 
went to the magistrates and says, ‘It’s his 
first. wrong step. Give him a bit of -- 
He’s only a lad. And they did? Mr. Lionel, 
When my poor boy was sick for months 
~—he’s gone now, sit—who'd drop in most 
hevery night?—and noee he liked to so well, 
always kind and pleasant. Mr. Lionel, sir. 
And ye think he’d commit murder—Mr. 
Lionel, sir?” 

The stout, prosaic innkeeper was a fervent 
defender. It was not the whisky toddy 
which insp'red him, for he had not yet dran 


” 


it. 
“I don't think so, my good man.” | 
There was neither flash nor twinkle in those 
deeply-intrenched eyes now—just a dimness. 
t spoke well for the prisoner that he had 
awakened such affection, such loyalty as this! 
He must be his father’s son, Mr. Vale de- 


cided. And he was glad he was doing his poor. 


best to help him. 

Two minutes—five—ten ! 

It was a nasty night without. March has 
a notoriously unpleasant reputation. This 


particular evening confirmed with a vengeance | 


the reason for the same. : ; 

They could hear the spiteful wind snarling 
around the house; the rain blustering at the 
window. 

“Have you no reason to suspect 
else?” Vale asked, draining his glass. 

Dock shook his head. i x 

“Think again. Any suspicions characters 
round town? Or were there any about that 
time? You ought to know.” 

Again that negative gesture. 

The other persevered. Er 

“ Anyone leave town suddenly about Christ- 
mas ? ” 

He proceeded to cut another slice of Jemon. 

“ Not that I know of, sir. Unless——” 

He sto ; 

5 Calon whom? of 

Mr. Dock laughed. 

“Qh, he never done it either, sir. But he 
left kind of hasty like. He said as how he'd 
got a lot of money from his brother in America, 
and he was.going there hat once.” 

There was 2 flash under Mr. Vale’s shaggy 
brows. But he went on concocting a second 
supply of spiritual refreshment. 

if When id you say he left?” 

“ Between Christmas and New Year, sir.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“Rick Pollen.” 

“How much money had he?” 

“Fifty pounds.” 


anyone 








He | 


If he | 


“ When did he receive it?” 

“ Christmas Day, he told the boys.” 

‘Thank you! Good night, Mr. Dock?” 

| Thus dismissed, Mr. Dock finished his punch 
and retired. 

Half an hour passed. 

Then came another knock. 

“Oh, come in!” 

He came in— Davis. - 

A dapper, youngish man, with a 
brushed side whiskers and a mout 
zling, fadse teeth. 

“ Anything new?” 

“The Countess of Silverdale is down with 
brain fever.” 

“ All the worse for the Countess. But we 
| have nothing to do with her. Listen! I've 
; been playing ferret myself to-night.” 

Briefly he repeated Dick’s admission. 
| “TI want you to find out all about this chap 
to-morrow, and to discover at the bank if he 
really cashed an American cheque there. Per- 
haps there is nothing in his abrupt departure, 
and there may be a good deal.” 

Davis bowed. 

And the result of the following day’s inves- 
tigation was a telegram sent to “ Luke Pollen, 
E. Taylor St., Chicago, Tllinois, U.S.,” and 
the message within ran as follows : 

“Insist on your brother Rick returning to 
Rothlyn at once. His evidence required. All 
expenses paid. 

“ (Signed) 


pair of well- 
hful of daz- 








Francis Vale.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

“You are feeling stronger, I trust?” 

The formal, icy inquiry. It chilled her as 
no utter neglect could have done. 

“ Thank you, yes!” 

He bowed and began busying himself with 
some papers on the centre table. 

She turned her head languidiy away, and 
lay cuddled down among her silken cushions 
on the broad lounge. 

A delicious day! sweeter far in its fresh- 
ness, its springtime fragrance than would be 
‘ts unborn summer sisters, deep-hearted and 
full-blown ! 

If March had come in like a lion, and so it 
assuredly had, it was going out like the 
mildest, the most demure of lambs. 

What a weary month it was—what an in- 
expressibly miserable month! 

So ill had my lady been—ill almost unto 
death! But again, as in her girlhood, when 
she had prayed for his kiss, that capricious 
monarch had passed her by. 

With the assurance of her serious sicknés 
all her guests had gone that is, all except 
Mrs. Vere, who seemed to be a fixture. 

Doctor Cullén desired a consultation on her 
case, so they had sent to the city for a famous 
physician. 

He came, and gave if¥as his opinion that 
her disease was rather mental than physical. 
He prohibited mention of any exciting topic 
in her presence, and enjoined absolute rest 

When he returned to town he sent down a 
nurse, a quiet, capable woman, She and Iva 
tended the invalid night and day for three 
tedious weeks. 

What a frantic delirium was hers! They 
shuddered as they listened to her wild, in- 
coherent talk—of a murdered man, of the 
shot which killed h'm, of Ivy Tower. of 
Jeoftrey—Geoffrey! of a ghost, of a dead 
woman's face, of Harold! 

Not once during that burning, babbling 
illness did the Earl enter the sick room. He 
was afraid todo so. He did not want to hear 
her crazy cries. To the others they were 
mere jargon. To him they would mean more 
than the ravings of an invalid. 

So every morning and every night he made 
polite inquiries regarding her, but he did not 
ask to see her. 

Lady Iva knew. that something was wrong 
that her father no longer loved the young 
wife of whom he had talked to her that day 
in the Belgian hospital with such impassioned 





t affection. 
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Those days of tiresome attendance in a 
sick caent were.very trying on the ‘girl 


She grew thin. Dark shadows came under 
those luminous violet eyes of hers. Far less 
seldom than of old that quick, glad, winsome 
smile she used to wear curved the rose-red 


lips. 

Her father looked at her often and anxiously. 

How fond she was of her step-mother! 
How devoted to her! But the fatigue of 
Qursing was telling on her. ‘ 

Tt was not all the fatigde of nursing, could 
he but have known. 

In those days vf sadness, of seclusion, she 
came to know her own ‘heart. It forced her 
to hear its secret; so loudly it beat out in the 
midn:ght watches when all the house. was stil] 
~—in the chill dusk of the dawns. ; 

At tast the dragging days were done. 

My lady woke, sane, but weak and helpless 
as a little child. 

To-day—the last day of Match it was—the 
nurse had taken her up bodily and carried her 
down to the library. 

There Lady Iva awaited her. There was 
the lounge heaped high with downy pillows. 
There was a steaming, shining urn and a 
salver bear'ng the most tempting of dainties. 
There a friendly little fire which crackled a 
weloome. There a big Nankin bow] filled 
with hyacinths, pink and cream and blue, 
shedding perfume through the room. There, 
best of all, the streaming amber radiance of 

spring sunshine. 

But the tiny creature im the loose dressing- 
gown scarcely saw the loving preparations for 
her reception, the refreshing beauty of the 


day. 

bee bent and kissed ‘her, patted her pillows, 
und told her how pleasant it was to have her 
down again. 

But the large. grey ‘eyes looked ‘vainly 
around, then moved to the fire; and stared at 
it with a sullenness which only masked most 
bitter disappointment. 

“A step—his—at last!” 

She tried to sit up, but fell back. 

_ A p'tiful little spark of colour dashed out 
in her white cheek, and died almost at birth. 

She had not seen him since the night she 
had been stricken down—not since the 
moment she had cried out to him so passion- 
ately that she wished she had never looked 
upon his face. 

How would he meet‘ her now? Tenderly as 
of old, or— b 

Iva rose. 

“Tam going for'a walk, little mamma.” 

She passed out the lower door as the Earl 
strode in at the upper. 

The dec'ded step patsed. 

Was he hesitating as to whether he should 
advance at all, or not? 
aon mane —— over to the lounge beside 

é hearth, looked down upon its oc a 

That Lilian? ph: apes 
He was really shocked by the change in 
her. ‘ 

Her hair had been cut close; she looked 
woefully worn and wasted; the veins on the 
milk-white temples were blue and distinet ; the 
small hands looked smaller than ever and 
almost transparent. 

But with his dismay, with h’s impulse of 
sympathy, conmmiseration, came the recollec- 
tion of her crime. 

He spoke coldly: 

With all the dignity she could muster, she 
— poh aes just as frigid. 

Then silence, intensely ‘rritating, lad i 
tragedy, fell upon then ee ee 

Did he think she lied to ‘him that night at 
Ivy Tower? He must, or why this studied 
estrangement? 

Ah, it has been a long time growing! Who 
could tell what first had caused the “little rift 
a the lute?” ° 

hat had he meant by saying “a new 
dover?” He knew tothing of Geoffrey — at 


least, he h24 known nothing, believed nothing, 
up to Christmas Day. 





How affectionate he bad been-then! 
since. i“ ! 

And the night of that day Sir Geoffrey was 
killed. He had told the Earl nothing; he had 
had no chance to speak to him. ; 

What if, walking in the demesne, Harold. 
had found the revolver which shé, so‘ réck- 
lessly, so foolishly, had fiung aside! 

The thought startled her. 

But the next moment she was’ ready to 
smile at her fear. 

Even so, he would never think of asso- 
ciating her with such a weapon, never dream 
that she pcssessed such a clumsy and -repul- 
sive toy. t 

No, it had not been found at all. . [fit had 
been she would certainly have heard. It had 
probably fallen in sqme hollow, some bush or 
clump of bushes, and there it, would remain 
—for years,.perhaps. . -. . 

Closer she drew her Indian shawl about 
her shoulders, and snuggled down ‘in her 
perfumed nest. 

The rustle of the Earl’s paper reached ‘her 


Never 


ear. 
She did not.turn her ‘head in his diréttion, 
just lay, her unnaturally bright eyes fixed 
full on the grate, and thouglit and-thought. 4 

Lionel! He was probably in prison yet, 
poor boy. gis 

She must find out’ just when his trial was 
to take place. If able, she would be present. 
Tt. was terribly hard he should be jaited like 
a common criminal for another's ‘in. 

They could not convict him—oh, no! But 
if they should do so.’ Then she must speak. 
Tell the truth? Not, that; she dare not do 
that! But .concoct some plausible. sfory— 
she could trust. her wenan’s wit not to fail 


r, 

Perjury! 

Conscience, like a ¢rucl snake, hissed the 
one word. 

She shrank. He would not be convieted— 
would not need her testimony. If he were-— 
well; yes, then! It would ‘be, must be per- 
jury—just that! ' 

_ mx warm the rocm was! Her cyés 
fairly ached frem!’the hearth glow--she was 
tired. rT. 

The heavy lids drooped, - titted, aroaped 
again—shut. 

Fifteen minutes later Mrs. Vere waddled 
into the room. 

“Lilian!” ' 

Lord Silverdale involuntarily lifted a warn- 


ing nd, 
I think shé is asleep.” 
“That she is.” 
At the side of the lew lounge she stood. 
“She has been very ill!” in a guttural 


eae: : 
“Yes,” replied his lordship. 

Soundly she slept, one delicate hand thrown | 
upwards—a hand with a uigzag red scar 
across the waxen fairness of the palm. 

Absently Mrs. Vere regarded the mark. 
When and where had she first noticed it? 
It was singularly familiar. ! 

“Goodness gracious |” 

The exclamation was not loud, but it: was 
emphatic. - 

She sank into the nearest chair, an expres- 
sion of bewilderment on her broad coun- 
tenance, - 

His lordship glanced up. 

“T can’t understand it,” she confided to 
him, still in that loud whisper. ‘“ Did you 
ever notice that mark cx Lilian’s’ hand?” 

Yes, he had observed it, was the Earl’s 
reply to Mrs. Vere. 

“Well, when Marguerite came home from 
London with her hand—her left hand, too— 
tied up, we all asked her about it. The 
cause, she said, I think, was a bottle of scent 
which had broken in her grasp. Her’ palm 
was badly cut. And now here is Lilian 
with exactly the same sort of a scar—and 
on her left hand, too.” 

Blankly the Earl siared at. the. dld lady. 

She was leaning across the table, voluble 
and amazed. ' 





“T can’t understand it, as I said, Those 





two were enough alike, Heaven knows, with. 
out, going and hurting themselves in just the 
same way. ‘ 

SHushi” 

looked questioningly around. The }} 
figure, half buried in the pallows. was rte 

The Earl rose and left the room. ; 

He felt oddly dismayed. 

There was nothing strange about Myre 
Vere’s discovery—decidedly not. Neverthe. 
less it seemed to daze him. 

He would go down to the smoking-room— 
have a cigar—get rid of mysteries for a whil 

Along the passage he walked quickly, 

“Hullo! I beg your pardon.” 

He had almost knocked down a portly in. 
dividual, attired in all the noise and splendon 
a new black silk, who was coming toward: 

im. 

“T ask yours, sir. Good hevings!” 

Another feminine exclamation. 

Deep down in his heart I'm afraid his lord- 
ship swore. The new comer had fallen against 
the opposite wall in an ecstasy of recognition 

Her, face was that, of a stranger, 

The Earl paused expectantly. Clearly she 
was expected to speak, 

She made him a bow. And she spoke. 

“TJ was clean taken off my feet, sir, an’ you 
must forgive my flusteration; because I never 
expected to, see you again.” 

“ Indeed !” 

_ His lordship smiled. 

Where had she sprung from? 

“No, sir; but [ allus remem-ered your 
beard aud your smile.” 

Ah, here was a romantic mystery. 

“You did! Well, that was awfully geod o} 
you! ‘But who under the sun are you?” 

A Teadirig question, that! 

The buxom dame straightened up. 

“Mrs. Martin Simpson, sir.” 

“Well, Mrs Martm Simpson ”—with jio- 
foundly reverential enunciation—“ where did 
you ever see me and why do you come here!” 

“T come here. for a visit, seeing as I’m ovp 
first cousin to Mrs. Brown.” 

“The housekeeper?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Well?” 

“An ¥ seen you-—your picture, rather—p 
the heart of a corpse.” > thes 

His lordship swore—out lond this time. 

But Mrs. Martin Simpson held her ground. 

“Yes, sir. I keep'the ‘Royal Bull,’ where 
the young lady, Miss Marguerite Woodville 
died.” 


“Oh, ‘you do?’ Well, I’m not much e 
lightened. What has this to do with me? . 

“Nothing, sir; except that I laid her ov: 
for the dismal tomb, an’ in doing so I found 
a locket around her neck.” 

“ Ves » 


“J opened it. I oughtn’t, I suppose. ‘The 
other lady-the ‘Countess—seemed dreadfu) 
put out when I told her.” 

“Go on,” he cried. 

“Well, there isn’t any more,” 2° owed Mrs. 
Martin Simpson. “'The dead young lady had 
a locket on her heart, and the face in it was 
your face; as I'm a living woman 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
An April afternoon. The eve oi Lionel Car. 
zon’s trial for murder. A day e grace #0 
beauty. i a 
All the morning it had rained, not violen’ 
not coldly, but in soft and summery showers. 
Indeed, Nature had wept as just a ‘ew Wo . 
can, without disfiguring her lovey ‘ace ° 
ruffling her placid bosom. iat 
And at noon the sun had come out and % - 
his beaming smile across the young green | 
the fields, the dripping foliage of the = 
the hyacinths in my Jady’s garden, the 21" 
loving primrose by. the waysitle b tie 
And now, just now, as “his chariot war 
ward rolled,” some of that graci va site 
light found its way yar oe ithe harsh, » 
ting & prison window. yt i 
94 deoptodl his book, turned fo it 9% 
though it were a friendly human tace. 
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———— 
The blessed ‘sunshine ! And _ without the 
greet spring day! ‘This to him had been 
siweys the dearest \season—when all life 
qwoke in exuberance and glow; when the 
fish 
crocus held 























“ A tender leaning Be 

Mowards the summer’s richer wealth of dowers: 
when the linnet hegam to sing, the apple-trees 
to bud, the lilacs to Bloom. 

He knew just how the garden at the Towers 
must look now. ‘That precious old -home of 
his. He had better not think of it at all. 

He turned resolutely a from that, daffo- 
dil cleam, bent his face again over his book— 
4 changed face, but so subtly altered one could 
hardly tell wherein the difference lay. 

Paler, of course; confinement. had had its 
usaal effect. Unsmiling? That was only natural, 
“Bat it was neither the pallor nor the 
grivity which made one familiar with him 
iook again and more intently. 

An air of distrustful weariness; about the 
retitent, equare-cut mouth a bitterness usu- 
ally foreign to it; im the dark eyes a shadow 
—4an infinite sadness, 

A key scraped in the lock. He did not even 
lift his head. 

What mattered who came—what they said’ 
What mattered anything, since she had failed 
him! 

A man—tall, brown-bearded, rather heavily 
built, a light grey overcoat buttoned across 
his breast, a high silk hat, irreproachable 
gloves—the Earl of Silverdale. 

“Lionel.” 

Now he looked up—nodded. 

The new-comer was a daily visitor. 

“Any news?” ; 

Lionel gave a short laugh and pitched his 
‘book into the opposite corner. 

“How could I hear any?” 

My lord sat down’on the din 
table, and held his cane across his 
both hands. 

He thought that by this time to-morrow, 
when, as’ now, the yellow sunset radiance 
would be slanting from the walls, Lionel Cur- 
zon would be either a free man or. be branded 
with the mark of Cain. 

The same thought passed through the mind 
ol his companion, but. net spoke. 

Where had all the Jad’s nonchalant 
gue? Lord Silverdale wondered. 

(him he was as ever, just as contained, but 
#0 silent, so gloomy. 

Was he learning the meaning of fear? No! 
Lionel would never comprehend the cowardice 
of that word, 

Was it being immured. so.closely, be who 
had been accustomed to such a supremely free 
and joyous life, which brought’ that cloud to 
ais handsome brow? 

Or was it the horror of bearing such a 
stigma which was weighing him down at last? 

None of these—not one. 
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that haughty heart of his was torn? 
On first discovering his wife’s sin he had re- 
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A few hours later, when in her boudoir, the 
motive for that crime flashed upon him; then 
and later, when he saw her face at the case- 
Went of Ivy Tower, did he decide to mete out 
wstice to her—justice only. 

, But now, when the dreaded day was almost 

‘ete, recalling the girl he had loved ard 
married, beset tender memories of . her 
a head had been pillowed so often and so 
peally Upon his bosom, seeing how. delicate, 
hin fragile she ‘had grown, his heart failed 

He had promised: to love, to i 

, to cherish, to pro- 
ect her!” How was he about to keep that 


_ Yow! By turning her over to a gapi b ; 
gaping mob; 
by dlowing her to be dragged from her proud 










































began to leap im’ the: stream; when ‘the 


As for the Earl himself, who shall say -how’ 


ty to shield her, no matter who else suf- | 


home, from her own fireside to the gaol, the 
dock, the——~ 

He could think no farther. 

He leaped off the table. He commenced 
striding up and down the bare little room. 

He would not! 

He was treacherous to Lionel? Yes. 

And unutterably debased by his last de- 
cision? Yes, again. 

And criminal himself in thus allowing an 
innocent man to 
guilty? Yes, yes, yes! 

All along he bad told himself if be coul 
only make up his miad finally as to the right, 
certain content—peace would come to him. 

He had done so. He was never more racked 
in spirit. 

stinately, Lionel had refused to talk with 
him’ eoncerming the murder. Tndeed, the sub- 
ject was one the Earl himself was chary of dis- 
cuss hg. 

Bat even informally, casualiy, as he knew 
the uccused had spoken” te others, he never 
spoke to him. 

Was it possible, could it be possible, that he 
divined—had reason to suspect the truth? 

“My lord stood still. 

“Lionel!” 

“Well?” 

He would sound him. 

“T recollected just now a story of @ certain 
young Curzon—an ancestor of yours.” 

“Yes,” indifferently 

He was not thinking of his lordship, of the 
tradition referred to, nor of the probable out- 
come of the trial to-morrow. 

He was wondering how all her days would 
go by—and if ever a thought, of her many, 
woukl wing its way back to him. 

Meredith's aching plaint resounded through 
his heart and soul : 
“Dying+and where is she? 


neers divinely, perchance, or over ber soft harp 
stripgs 


Using the past to give pathos to the little new song 
e sings.” 

“His namg was Victor Curzon,” pursued his 
lordship. “ He served in a famous battle. One 
of. his companions, his dearest friend, com- 
mitted some military offence, was sentenced to 
| death. Your quixotic young progenitor bribed 
| the guards to allow him to take the place of the 
; condemned man. In the dulness of a-winter 
dawn he was led out—shot to death. His friend 
had been spirited many miles away. Not till 
months after, in a new and happy home, did he 
receive his pardon, with the story of its price. 
Lionel, are you doing now as he did—giving 
your life, perhaps, for a friend?” ’ 

The young head was upthrown. The old 
gay smile curved the prisoner's lips. The old 
quizzical langhter came back to the bold brown 
€ 


a 
a 








es. 

“ Ah, my lord, you do me too much honour! 
Have you forgotten the age of chivalry is 
past?” 

The Earl drew 4 long, relieved breath. 

He had nosuspicion then. All the niellow 
“sunset shimmer was gone now. The darkness 
had not yet sent out its silent sentinels. 

“News, Lionel!” 

Neither had heard the coming footsteps. 
With a bang and clatter the door was flung 
| back. 

A’ gentlempn--an old gentleman—rushed 
excitedly in, up to Curzon, dealt him a kindly 
but, staggering blow on the chest. 

“Confound it, you, young dog!” he shouted. 
“I knew you were shielding someone. But I 
never dreamed—I swear I didn’'t—that it was 
the Countess of Silverdale!’ 

Lionel was breathless. 

They had found her out. That was his first, 
his ale thought. 

My Yord swung round at sound of the name 





uttered so triumphantiy by Francis Vale. 
That individual was standing, his hands on 
his hips, his hat on the back of his head, ex- 
ultance in every ,wrinkle of ‘his coat, every 
bristling haiy in his fierce moustache. 
“Jord Silverdale!” 
His jaw. dropped. 


7 





suffer while screening the | 


| 


| 


He had not observed the presence of the 
Earl when he rushed in so impetuously 

Now he was staggered at confronting him. 
Not afraid, not dismayed. He simply felf’as 


| any well-bred man would, the delicacy of 


| 


| 





the situation in which he found himself. 
His lordship bowed gravely 
A moment of silence, unbearable in its in 
tensity 
Lionel took one step forward 
“You must be mad, Vale!” he said. 
Mr. Vale’s eyes snapped; so did his tongue 
for the matter of that. 


“Am I? Well, then, certain evidence is 
mad, and we have a fair share of that 
same,” 

The Eari’s glance was fixed on him in 
fever of apprehension. 

3ut, as before, it was Curzon who spoke. 

“What evidence?” 

Mr. Vale took his hands off his hips, 
straightened his hat, and set his lips stub- 
bornly. 

“I shan’t give you another chance of com- 
paring me to a March hare, my lad. The 
evidence’ Wait and find out!” 

And with that the peppery old fellow 


buttoned up his coat, took off his hat in a 
painfully polite bow, faced around, and 
straight as a ramrod on wheels strode to the 
door—passed out. 


Lionel gave one glance toward the portal, 
then laughed. 

“Phew! Combustible, isn’t h And yet 
the best of friends!’ 

He went over to the corner, picked up the 


book he had slung there, returned with it, and 
sat down. 

Still as one of the mailed knights in his 
own hall, my lord stood, just as he had 
turned to Mr, Vale. 

“ Lionel, lad,” hoarsely, in his tone a great 
tenderness, “ what if—that which he said 
wer “, 

“It must be almost seven, Lord Silver- 
dale. know you dine at eight. And what 
would Mrs. Vere say if the soup were cold? 
Awful thought! Ride hard, your lordship, 
and Heaven speed you!” 

He laughed again—e good, clear, ringing 


laugh, which showed his firm. white teeth. 

He rose and held out his hand with the 
unconscious princely grace which many @ 
man had envied him 

“Good-night, my lord!” 

The words were a dismissal! 

In silence the Ear! clasped and wrung 
that proffered ‘hand, in silence went out, 


mounted his horse, and went homeward. 

And in the cell he had quitted the lonely 
occupant lay prone upon the floor, his fore- 
head pressed upon his folded arms 

Thank Heaven, he was alone again! 
could noi have stood it much lorzcr. 

When Vale had dashed ir with that voice, 
word of reprieve, how his heart had bounded 
But even if he could go forth to-night proven 
innocent--——- 

What then? 

She had doubted, condemned, forsaken him 
with the rest. What, after all; did the wide 
world hold for him after this? 

Dusk crept in—-crept in. The corners were 
full of gloom. <A heavy tread—a key-click— 


He 


a gleam. | 
Again silence. The turnkey had entered, 
deposited a candle on the table—gone away. 
Sweet and fresh, through grated space 


above, swept into the dreary room the breath 
of the April night. 

During the afternoon the lawyers employed 
by Mr. Vale had been with him. Newspaper 
men had presanted themselves. A few old 
friends had sent up their cards. 

The town was filled with strangers, they 
told him. All the hotels were crammed. 
The case had attracted universal attention. 
The trial promised to be the most interesting 
ever known in Sussex. 

He had listened, smiled quietly, and said 
nothing, 

(Continued on page 380.) 
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EILEEN’S 


ROMANCE 





By FLORENCE HODGKINSON 
Author of “ Vernon's Destiny,” “ Ivy’s Peril,’ ‘‘ Royal's Promise,” etc., etc. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


In the prologne we are introduced to Lady Helen 
Percy, whe is alone in her boudoir, playing with her 
little son, when she is startled by the unceremonious 
entrance of a woman who turns out to be the first wife 
pi her husband. The shock was too niuch for Lady 
Helen, and although she lingered for some months, 
never recovered. Henceforward, John Percy, the 
millionaire is dead to the world, and only cares for 
the son she left behind her. E y 

Lucy Courtenay is engaged to Alan Erneseliff, and 
both families heartily approve of the match. They are 
spending August at Boulogne. Among other visitors 
ire Mr. Desmond and his two daughters, Maude and 

ileen. A 
+Bob Ernescliff has fallen desperately in love with 
Maude Desmond, and takes his friend Basil Courtenay 
into his confidence. While on the sands one morning 
Eileen strays beyond her depth, and is in danger of 
drowning, when Basil rescues her, an incident that has 
far-reaching effects for him. 

Mr. Desmond has now become Lord Desmcnd 
through the death of his father, and they have taken 
up their residence at Desmondville, Yorkshire. 
Maude Desmor d does all she can to suppress her sister 
wileen. Lord Desmoad is too weak tointerfere. There 
is living at the lodse at the gates of De:mondville a 
Mrs. Venn, who pays for the privilege, and it is evident 
hag an cbject in so doing. 





CHAPTER IX. 


DAM GOLDSMITH left Vivian 
Court with a strange sense of dis- 
appointment, which he could 
hardly have explained to anyone. 
The wealthy banker had a heart 

as warm and as sensitive as though he had 
not been for the last ten or fifteen years a man 
of the world, with no one to question his will, 
and the power of gratifying every taste for 
juxury and pleasure. 

Those who knew him best—not his hosts of 
acquaintances, but the few admitted to his real 
intimacy—always declared that Adam Gold- 
smith had the kindest heart, the widest 
generosity, they ever met. 

omen declared no tale of sorrow ever 
failed to move him, and that his purse was 
always ready to open at the appeal of the 





ne xy. 

Men called him a “right down good fellow,” 
and year by year the question was asked with 
more astonishment, why in the world did he 
not marry? 

Never man more free to make his own 
choice, since he had no relations to consult. 
His wealth was so great that the most ambi- 
tious father would have been content to give 
him his daughter; while his moral character, 
his known worth, would have satisfied the most 
anxious of mothers. 

If he had been called on to answer the ques- 
tion himself—if fate had forced him to give a 
serious explanation of his conduct—society 
would have been electrified, for the truth would 
have been somewhat on this wise—he believed 
marriage by far the happiest state, and he 
fully hoped some day to enter on it. 

He had only been deterred hitherto because 
he had never yet met a girl he deemed capable 
of the sacrifice h's wife must make. 

Most people would have set him down as a 
madman had they heard this statement, which, 
nevertheless, was the true reason of his 
celibacy. 

He had never forgotten the last day of his 
father’s life—the father who had seemed to live 
only for his boy, and who had died when Adam 
was a lad of twenty-four, not so much of old 
age as a broken heart, whose wounds his riches 
were powerless to heal. 

“Never let this story pass your lips, Adam,” 
had been the dying charge, “ until you see the 
woman you wish to make your wife, then in 
justice to her it must be told. If she loves you, 
my boy, as I loved your mother, never fear it 
will change her feelings.” 








But to Adam Goldsmith’s sensitive natate 
the blow was a terrible one. To him it seemed 
that the revelation he was bound to make 
before he married must make any woman refuse 
to be his wife. 

He never thought of hiding the secret that 
had been kept so well. His promise to his 
father, and his own sense of honour, alike for- 
bade the bare idea; but for years it seemed to 
him easier to remain a bachelor all his life than 
to impart to another the cloud which hung ever 


him. 

Then he fell in with the Vivians, and felt for 
the gentle Countess almost a son’s affection. 
He had known very few women intimately, and 
those mostly German matrons. 

Lady Vivian was a revelation to him, his 
friendship for her a new era in his life. 

The Earl smiled, and told his wife she had 
made a conquest of the heart deemed inpreg- 
nable. She only shook her head, and said 
Adam Goldsmith reminded her of her favourite 
sister, who died when she herself was a mere 
child. 

The Earl declared it was fancy. Adam 
Goldsmith was a good fellow, but remarkably 

lain. The idea of-his resembling Lady Helen 

Perey, who had been the belle of two. London 
seasons, was absurd. 

still, as he worshipped his wife, he did not 
interfere with her protégé. Indeed, he liked 
the young banker, and grew in time very fond 
of him, so that Mr. Goldsmith was at all times 
welcomed at the Vivians’ town house as well 
as at the Court, and so it came about that he 
saw a great deal of the Earl’s only child. 

May was a slip of a girl, much occupied 
with German verbs, when he first made her 
acquaintance. 

Three years later she was presented at Court 
and fairly launched in the gaieties of a London 
season, and Adam learned his secret then. He 
loved her. He hid his feelings well, regarding 
their gratification as simply impossible. 

Lord Vivian was one of the proudest men in 
London. His daughter was a beauty, and an 
heiress. 

Even had Adam Goldsmith been all the 
world deemed him in point of eligibility, the 
peer might well have looked Migher for his 
child, or so it seemed to the modest banker. 
As it was, his passion was miserable presump- 
tion, and must be crushed. 

But the crushing was hard work. Over 
and over again he prepared himself to hear of 
his idol’s engagement. Over and over again 
he believed her on the pomt of marriage; but 
Lady May was “ difficile,” and sent away her 
suitors. 

Poor Adam felt as though the long, wearing 
suspense, the trial of constant intercourse with 
such a secret to cnnceal, was almost beyond his 
efforts; and at last the idea came to him he 
should be happier if he himself raised an in- 
superable barrier between himself and May by 
marrying someone else. 

It was the strangest idea, but Adam Gold- 
smith was quixotic. He loved Lady May 
Delaval, but honour, so he thought, forbade 
him telling her so. After her parents’ kind- 
ness to him, could he reward them by seeking 
to persuade their heiress to marry him, with 
his miserable secret? But there must surely 
be women in the world to whom his wealth, 
his affection, his protection and companionship, 
would atone for that one blot. 

It seemed to him, when he was intrudnecd 
to Mande Desmond, he had at last found the 
woman for his wife. 

He did not love her as he loved May, but he 
thought ber “‘a dear little thing,” thoroughly 
taken in by her infantile appearance, ty ber 





pretty speeches. He regarded her as an inno- 

cent, guileless child, burdened by an extraya- 

gant father and a hoyden sister. 

Rh: a pkgs scanner 5 —_ he met Lord 
, an i im the hero of 

the forged cheque at Hamburg; but that 

would not have changed his views. 

It was when Mande looked into his face and 
told him she did not believe in marriages that 
involved sacrifices that he put aside his plans. 

That same evening he saw Eileen, and knew 
how cruelly untrue was the description Maude. 
had given of her little sister. : 

Possessed of a good memory, now that os 
kiiew the Desmonds for the same fam‘ly he had 
met at Hamburg, it was easy for him to piece 
out their history. 

Eileen’s likeness to the sweet girl-wife he go 
well remembered struck him at once. Maude 
must be the elder girl, taken possession of by 
her own mother’s family,in which case she 
must be fair on the road to thirty, instead of 
the girl of eighteen he had fancied her. 

Like all truthful men, he detested deceit, and 
his feelings for Miss Desmond quickly changed 
te repugnance and contempt. 

“How very sudden!” said Lady May, 
when she heard of his intended departure, 


“ Have we offended you, Mr. Goldsmith, that 


you leave us so hurriedly?” 

May had-tyrannised over him for some 
years, She always said he was her svecial 
friend, but she never suspected his love for 
her. Had she done go, she could not have be- 
haved to him as she did, with as much frank 
unconsciousness as though he had been her 
elder brother. 


The two were alone in the music-room. He. 


was to leave by the early train the next morn 
ing. May was putting away some songs she 
had been trying. 

“You have not offended me in the least,” 
said Adam, quickly; “but. I think it is better 
to go.” 

“You told mother important business took 
you to London?” said May, pointedly. 

“T think ‘important business’ is a_pre- 
sentable excuse,” he said, smiling. “I am 
always ier as Lady Vivian’s guest than 
anywhere else, but——” 

“Surely you have not proposed to the 
beauty and n refused ? confess it looks 
like it.” 

Goldsmith took courage. 

“If you mean Miss Desmond, Lady May, f 
never intend to propose to her, and so——” 

May nodded. 

“So it is best to go away. I understand; 
but how disappointed mother will be. She 
really did thirds that at last she had found 
someone able to touch your stony heart.” 

. “I deny that it is stony. I thought Mss 
Desmond charming until this afternoon.’ 

May smiled. 

“When you discovered how she hat 
maligned that dear little sister. Well, 1 
promised mother not to prejudice you, but | 
suppose now I may s my mind! |! regard 
Maude Desmond as incarnation of deceit, 
and I should pity any man who married her.” 

“Well, I shall not come in for your pity 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said May, 

uietly. “Mother takes a lot of trouble to 
find you a wife. I think she forgets how we 
shall miss you when you marry. | 

“Should you really miss me? 

“ Awfully. You see, you seem in a measurs 
to belong to us. Now, when you have a wile, 
naturally she will object to our monopu'lys 
and we shall see less of you.” so 

“ ~ - rou go _ ee iding 

“T’m only going for my cousms weaaine: 
I shall pf for the rest of my natural 
life.” 

“But if you live there?” _— 

May was toc frank to pretend ignorance. 

“Oh! Mr. Goldsmith, I did think you weve 
sensible. Surely you must see Basil oe tee 
too friendly ever to want to be anything 
else?” Lt rf a 
“JT think your cousin is @ sterling g° 
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“IF ONLY YOU WOULD LET ME 


fellow. You might do worse than take pity 
on him.” 

May pouted. 

“Tam quite sure he will never ask me to. 
To let you into a little secret, Mr. Goldsmith, 
| believe poor Basil is hopelessly in love with 
that pretty Eileen Desmond. You know he 
saved her life at Boulogne, so it would be 
very natural.” 

“IT made sure you would be his choice.” 

“You are nearly as anxious about my settle- 
ment as mother is about yours,” said May. 
wickedly, “T — I ought to be grateful 
to you, but you know you carry it too far.” 

“I have known you seven years,” said 

Adam, in an.injured tone. “ Surely I may feel 
some interest in your future?” 
_ “But why need you connect that future 
mseparably with a wedding-ring? Father 
and mother are not particularly eager to get 
rid of their only child, and I am very happ 
at home, so you see you need not feel at-all 
anxious about me. Even if I become an old 
inaid, IT shall survive it.” 

“You will never do that.” 
I don’t know. I am nearly 
When does one begin to be one? 

° Tn sure I don’t know.” 

RS might give me a hint,” said May, 
‘auguing. “There is nothing of which I have 
4 greater horror than ‘old young ladies.’ 
Whenever you think I have reached the age 
when one should retire gracefully from the 
tanks of ‘demoiselles,’ and take to poke bon- 
nets, tracts, pug dogs, and the otier recrea- 
‘ion of professed spinsters, I wish you would 
et me know?” 

“I think you absurd.” 
nee but then you have so much sense. 
All t pray is that if I get very old I shall not 
‘mtd like Mrs. Venn, Lord Desmond's lodge- 

*eper. She has fingers like claws and a skin 
. withered as t; im fact, if she had 
ts in olden times she must have been burnt 
or & witch.” 


twent y-three. 


chad not been all he pictured her. 





TRY TO HELP YOU,” ADAM PLEADED, 


“T don’t think you are in any danger.” 

He was a little surprised as he drove to 
Whitby station the next day in Lord Vivian's 
dog-cart, when a woman came suddenly up, 
and waving her hand for him to stop without 
the least apology, began :-— 

“ You are Mr. Adam Goldsmith, I think?” 

The banker admitted his identity. 

“Then you'll please take this letter and 
read it when you're alone.” 


It was a bulky package she handed to ! 


him. Adam put it in his pocket and drove 
on, for there was no time to spare if he meant 
to catch the train. 

The groom who sat behind observed : — 

“That's Mrs. Venn, sir, that lives m Lord 
Desmond’s Lodge. She has mighty queer ways 
sometimes, but shés quite harmless.” 

* She looks a queer person,” returned Adam. 
“ Not in the least like a lodge-keeper.” 

“She’s a sight of money, sir. Why, she 
keeps a decent servant-girl, and spends more 
on her garden than’d keep a family of 
children. It’s just a whim, of hers to live in 
the Lodge at Desmondville, that’s all.” 

Adam Goldsmith was back th London, the 
strange sense of disappointment we have 
alluded to ever present. He was thankful he 
had discovere® Mauae Desmond’s character 
in time, but none the less he was sorry she 
He was 
ever more and more afraid of the Vivians 
guessing his secret. From his last conversa- 
tion with yon May it was clear she had no 
idea of an early marriage. Unless lie chose a 
wife he could not change the easy, familiar 
terms of his intimacy at the Court. He must 
go on bevring his burden as best he could. 

Not until he was in his own room did he 
open the picket so strangely confided to his 
care. He found it contained several papers. 
The first he took up vas a letter addressed to 
himself. — 

“ Sir,—I am a lone widu + woman, withou! a 








“CANT YOUAZTRUST ME?” 


j creature near me I can trust. When my hus- 
| band died I made a will, but his family were so 
| angry at my enjoying ali h's wealth that they 
| might. do their best to upset it, though | 
hardly see how that could benefit them. I 
have often heard of you, and I know yon are 
| kind-hearted and just. I have made a new 
| will, and namied you as the sole executor. 
You are so rich, you will surely spare the time 
it may take you to arrange my. affairs; and 
it is not for my sake I ask, but for the poor? 
| child to whom I have left my money. She 
| will not have to wait for it long, stice I am 


| turned eighty. Sir, 1 know more of you than 


you think. I knew your father well; I have 
met your mother, the sweetest woman save 
one I ever saw. Mr. Goldsmith, I know the 
tiue story of your father’s life, and how he 
lost your mother. 

“T know, too, the secret you are bound to 
tell to any girl you seek to marry, and on this 
knowledge 1 venture to give you a word of 
advice—do not seek to wed either of Lord 
Desmond’s daughters. The eldest is false to 
the core, and would make you miserable ; ane 
the younger is not for you ; the fates have said 
it. “When Eileen Desmond marries she wilt 
want love, and love you have not to give her. 
There is trouble before her—heavy trouble. 
If ever future were marked by a b'ack line it 
is that child’s. Be good to her if she crosses 
your path, for she will sorely need a friend, 
and she has a claim on you no one in this world 
knows of except myself. I shall keep your 
secret, and you will grant my prayer.— Yours 
truly, Marta Venn, widow of Joseph Venu, 
some time of Hamburg.” 

The three other papers were each done u 
separately and sealed. One was endorsed, 
“The Last Will and Testament of Martha 
Venn.” Another, “For my heiress’ : while 
the last bore a longer inscription, “For Mr. 
Adam Goldsmith, to be read at my death, or 
when I request him to do so.” 
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The banker locked all the papers carefully 
in his desk, and then sat for some time musing 
‘by the fire. 

“Ts the woman @ magician to Pag my 
secrets? Nay, what a fool I a to think such 
things! but it does seem “ncanny. Poor 
Eileen Desmond! That partjof the letter I 
on understand—‘she has a ‘aim on you.’ 
‘That means her fate is like min‘; her mother 
guffered as mine did. Well, i, am ae 
enough to help the poor child if ever she n 
# friend, but how can this Mrs. Venn have 
Jearned the rest? I understood my father 
express'y he had confided in no living creature, 
mot even his lawyers. Ha!” as a terrible sus- 
picion c his mind, “can she be that 
woman? Is it possible she hag survived both 
her victims?” 

He po one hand across his head as though 
to still ite pain, and then continued his musings 
ancensciously aloud. 

“My father would have been ninety this 
‘very year had he been spared. Mrs. Venn ex- 
pressly says she is turned eighty. It sounds 
as if—-it must be!” he groaned, almost in the 
anguish of the thought, “And yet, what right 
have I to be hard on her? My father told me 
with oder — my . guernes 8 pi = 
own ect in taking things for granted; but 
a calls haveall en ane and affects 
an interest in Eileen Desmond. -It is a bewil- 
dering letier.” 

But the next morning he remembered his 
servant, an old taciturn Englishman, who 
combined the offices of valet and major domo 
of the handsome suite of chambers, had been 
with him long enough to remember his Ham- 
burg sojourn. and might throw some light upon 
Mrs. Venn’s history. 

_ “Andrew,” he asked, as the factotum wag 
<eftly cutting his master’s newspaper, while 
Mr. Goldsmith poured out his coffee. “Do 
a remember anything of a Mrs, Venn? She 
az written to say she knew me at Hamburg.” 

Andrew was equal to the emergency. 

“Surely I do, Mr. Adam; the history was 
too strange to be forgotten. Joseph Venn, 
the merchant, had kept single wil he had 
turned sixty, and all bis. relations—a needy 
crew—were furious when he married. I never 
heard the lady’s name; but.some said he had 
known her as & boy. She was as old as him, 
or older, and nothing to look at.. The Venns 
declared she was an ¢vi'-minded, scheming 
<Teature ; but she was good to the old man the 
cy months he lived, and he ‘left her all he 

ad. 


“ And the relations interfered?” 
__ “They ttied to upset the wi'l, but they 
‘couldn't. _Mrs. Venn never visited anyone, but 
she gave away lots of things, I mind well 
that when young Mrs. Desmond (wife to the 
gentleman we met at Vivian Court, Dknew him 

ain jm a second) lay, as they said, dying, 

rs. Venti sent her a lot of things; though I 
don’t believe a creature knew where they cams 
from. Mrs. Venn had just a craze after young 
Mrs. Desmond, though I don’t believe she had 
ever spoken to her in her life.” 

The strangest icion came to Mr. Gold- 
smith. He w the rumours afloat at the 
time of Noel Desmond’s second marriage as 
to his wife's birth. Could it be possible that 
~ wee oie weete gene The idea seemed 
easible, at would explain to hi i 
- hee yy explain to him every line 
_ “She left Hamburg afier her du ’ 
death, I suppose, Andrew? mr pteeh> 
_ “She did, sir; she wasn't there over a year 
in all. I mind well the commotion in the Venn 
family when the news of the matriage came,” 

“T must have heard of it, but it has quite 
elipped my memory.” 

“ You wouldn't be likely to heed gossip, sir, 
at that time. The master hadn't been a week 
plage when old Venn brought home his 

ide: 

‘Andrew retreated, and Adam Goldsmith 
pushed aside this untasted breakfast. 

“Well, it seems clear Gough ;, she must: be 
the woman who caused.-us ‘all, such grievous 
wrong. I know ray father believed her dead, 





and she has actually outlived him nearly 
twenty years. Poor soul, she mast have had 
sorrow enough in her long life! No need for 
me to bring more on her by refusing to be her 
executor. [ don’t suppose she has much to 
leave, but it will make a slender provision: for 
that pretty child. She need not have asked 
me to be kind to her if our paths crossed, for 
1 pitied her from the first. I wonder how 
much the legacy will represent? I hope it 
will be enough to make little Eileen indepen- 
dent of her sister. Of course, I have no proof 
the heiress ig Eileen Desmond, but at least 
everything points to that. Mr. Venn passed 
for a rich but his widow must have spent 
something im all these years. Still, if there be 
only four thousand pounds it will save the 
vhild from poverty.” 

Mr. Goldsmith went to Germany thot-verg 
@®2ck, and’ was absent more than a month, 
When he returned to Clarges Street Lord and 
Lady Vivian were in town, and November had 
fairly set in. ; 

“We shall be here till the week before 
Christmas,” said the Countess, “then we go 
home, You had better make up your mind to 
come with us. My niece and her husband wilt 
be among our guests, bub I suppose you do not 
carry your aversion to matrimony. so far as to 
object to meet a bride.” 

“[ will meet Mrs. Alan Ernescliff with 


leasure. I remember I used to think Miss 


ourtenay charming.” 


“Well, she has a you er sister “just as 
charming, but you need not fear. an on 
your heart. My sister-in-law’s daughters are 


not wilful girls like mine. Lucy and Alan 
began their gpa at ten and fifteen, which 
sounds early enough, but report has it that, 
Dolly won her future husband at the mature 
age of five. Not that they are engaged gs yet, 
ang A it is one of those affairs that are certain 
to be.” 


“So it is only kind to warn me.” 

“Not that you need warning. I think you 
ind May have both made up your minds to 
vex me.” 

“T am sure I-have not, and I always think 
of Lady May as a perfect daughter.” 

The Countess shook her head. 

“Tiucy and Dolly are perfect daughters. I 
am not mercenary or ambitious, but it must 
be charming to have girls who fall in love with 
just the men one would like them to.” 

“Mepend upon it,” said Goldsmith, kindly, 
“Lady Constance Courtenay has her troubles. 
Perhaps her sons are not so dutiful as their 
sisters,” 

“May is coming home in December,” re- 
sumed the Countess. “Basil is to bring her 
when he rejoins his regiment. Who do, you 
think has been staying quite near my sister? 
That dear little Maude Desmond I-am so fond 
of.” 

Adam quite understood what was expected 
of him. ; 

“T hope she is well.” 

“She has won all hearts down there. I 
assure you that girl would make a periect 
wife, and one or two people seem to think so.” 

“Then you will have a chance of being 
kind,” said Adam, gravely, “by snaetieg. of 
having the wedding at Vivian Court. Mind 
you invite me. I will act as best man with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

But the Countess found her plans upset. 
November was not over when she got a hur- 
ried telegram from her daughter. 

“J return to-day, and Dorothy with me. 
Come to meet us at Waterloo at six, and mind 
you seem delightel to see Dolly, She wants 

M4 ” 


ing. 

ER was sudh a confidential, per- 
plexing messa) ed across the wires! It 
found Lord Vivian unable to stir from gout. 
and, his wife too anxious to leaye him long 
enough to drive to Waiterloo and back. She 
sent off a servant for Adam Goldsmith. 

“Of course I will meet Lady May and her 
cousin with pleasure,” said Adam, readily. 


“I'm -afraid I can" undertake the, petting,” 
for the Countess had shown him the telegram, 





ey 


“but I can do my test to convince Mis, 
Courtenay you are delighted to welcome hor.” 

Lady Vivian sighed. 

_ “Lam afraid there is something wrong. My 
sister-in-law is rather ceremonious. | am 
certain shg would never let one of her girls 
come to me uninvited without some urgent 
reason |” 

“One of her model daughters,” corrected 
Adam, gravely. “ But Lady May has 
‘been very “pressing in her entreaties for her 
cousin's visit.” 

“T am sure I will do my best to make tho 
dear child happy ‘but, Mr. Goldsmith, Lon. 
don is empty and terribly dull ; ‘besides, { am, 

risoner to the house, for the Karl hates to ba 
eft alone.” 

“Don't ‘be anxious,” said Adam, as simply 
as though he had been her own son. “I am 
quite sure Lady May can amuse her cousin; 
and now, if I am really to be at Waterloo in 
time, I must be off.” 

Tt was a tsar remark that, considering 
his wealth, Mr. Goldsmith had very unosten. 
tatious habits. 

. He could have afforded amy extravaganc 
in the way of equipages, but contented him 
self with a cab of most unpretentious style 
though the horse that drew it was the admir: 
tion of all the masculine world. A pair of 
+ horses completed his possessions in that 


6. 
He always declared the cab was omple ac 
on for hi , and that when he 
had guests it was easy to hire. 
(ly Vivian's own br m was wailing 
now to take him to the station. The Countess 
as so used to rely upon her friend that she 
ordered it even before she sent her messag2 
to him. 

Mr. Goldsmith drove rapidly to Waterloo, 
and perhaps it was rather strange that he 
should think of the last morning he sat behind 
Lady Vivian's horses, and the strange applica- 
tion that, ‘had been made to him. 

Mrs. Venn’s papers had been carefully 
locked up, and Adam tried to forget they were 
in his possession ; but he could not but reflect, 
7 he eerty to the oa that fate — 

etermi to improve hi uaintance wit 
the Desmonds. Bei rs 

He would naturally see a great deal of Lady 
May and Miss Courtenay; whom he under- 
stood fimd ‘been in daily intercourse with 
Maude Desmond ; and if Lady Vivian repeated 
her invitation, it seemed likely he would spent 
his Christmas. at the Court, within a walk of 
their ‘vome. 

It was passing strange that, without any 
desire of his own, circumstances seemed to 
work together te throw him in Mrs. Venn's 





“neighbourhood. 


Only just in time; as a porter obsequiously 
told him when he alighted. The train from 
Little Weeterton was due already, and would 
be in in two minutes. 

Adam walked quickly to the platform 
pointed out, followed by the footman, who was 
to receive his young lady’s luggage and return 
with it in a ¥ 

Mr. Goldsmith had told Lady Vivien her 
daughter’s telegram need’ not alarm ‘her; but 
in the ‘brief moments ‘the ‘had to wait ho 
reflected. that: this sudden return was uttery 
unlike May. yin 

Erratic in: tastes, and often expréssing tae 
most unusual’ opinions, May d yet 3 
wonderful consideration for other people. To 
appear at home a full month before she wa 
expected—to bring.a cousin with her with- 
out-even consulting her mother—was not in 19 
least like May. ie ; 

He had begun to feel her ladyship’s snxiety 
infectious, when the train steamed slowly into 
the station. | Ne 

It was very long, having received additions 
at more than one junction ;*but ‘the first thio 
he ‘saw, was: May Delaval’s face leaning ovt S 
the carriage window, and. ly wate ne 
people waiting on the platform, av tuo 
looking for her mother. 
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* “Jam sorry to.say Lady Vivian is not here,” 
said, Adam, going.wp. to the, doer; ‘! she -has 
sent’ me. to bringyou heme, and to tell Miss 
Courtenay nothing but.the Karl's having a bad 
attack of gout should have kept her from com- 
ing in person to welcome her, niece.” 

Ma s face grew so grave that he added, 

‘Indeed you need not anxious, » Lord 
Vivian. is no worse than I haye often seen him,, 
but you know when he is ill he can never bear 
your mother out of his sight tase 

“J know ; have you the carriage here? ” 

“Yes, Where is Miss Courtenay?” for May 
was standing so as. to bide everyone else in 
the compartment. “And is not your maid 
with yo he ‘ . ; 

“T have left. my maid in Blankshire. Mr. 
Goldsmith, shall you he very much shocked 
at what I have done?. I have. run away!” 

Adam stared at her im blank amazement. 
A porter came up afd opened the door, May 
sprang out, and said to her friend,— 

“You had better take Dolly to the carriage ; 
oud, oh! Mr, Goldsmith, be very careful of 
her.” 

He leaped. on to the’ step and looked in. At 
ihe other end of the seat, half propped up b 
pillows, reclined a tiny, childish figure wit. 
large dreamy, ‘grey éyes, which, in spite of the 
difference in the colour, reminded him of Basil 
Courtenay’s. The face was pale and thin, and a 
kind of nameless terror was stamped on it. She 
put one of her little thin hands out in greeting ; 
and Adam Goldsmith took it as reverently as 
though she had ‘been’ queen. 

“Tam afraid you*have been i117?” he said, 
gently “Tam ay old’ friend of your 
consin’s, Miss Courtenay, and I hope you will 
let me welcome you to ‘London.” 

The child smiled wistfally ond appealed to 
May. ’ 


“You are saré’ it is safe,” she whispered ; 


“he does not come from her.” 

May bent over her tenderly. 

“My darling, it is penfeetly’safe. Mr. Gold- 
mith is true as steel, and’ she is a hundred 
miles away”; then turning to the banker, 
“she is terribly weak, poor child ; I don’t be- 
lieve she can walk a yard,” 

Adam settled that by taking up the little 
lady.and carrying her in-his arms to the wait- 
ing brougham: ‘With the privilege of wealth 
May left the luggage to the footman, and fol- 
lowed her cousin. ° 

“May I come with you? * asked the banker, 
diffidently. “The Countess invited me to 
dinner, bat perhaps, as Mies Courtenay is so 
unwell, you had rather~be alone.” 

*Pleace come,” answered ‘May, frankly. “I 
have a great deal to say. to you,” and the in- 
valid’s: soft, grey eyes seemed to endorse the 
Invitation, so-he came; 

“Tell them to drive slowly,” commanded 
lady May. “I .meant to have told mother 
everything going home, but as shé is not here 
and father is ill, perhaps I had better tel) you 
instead. Look at Dolly!” 

Adam expostulated. 

“You forget Miss Courtenay is a stranger to 
me,” he said gently. “I can see she seems 
hee ha of health, but I am sure she 

ord not like me to accept your invitation, 
and try to judge her veins al by her face.” 

“A month ago she was cas well as I am,” 
cried May; “now, weren't you; Dolly? And 
now she can hardly walk across the room, and 
seems frightened at every strange face. My 
thee end aunt declared that there was nothi 
a matter with her but fancy. No one woald 
nelieve-tne but Basil; and, being a man, ho 

ould do no good, so 1 just took the law into 
my own hands. We were all invited to a grand 
petting to-day. We should have been away 
Tom the Hall till fivew’elock: I told my aunt 

would stay and take care of Dolly. Aa 
they as they were gone I hunted up Brad- 
pres found out the next train, eent my own 
ding) for a cab (the carriage’ was at the wed- 

Me bundled Dolly: intoit, end came off.” 

< rascal looked: bewildered. 

‘ 0 you j 
Constance to he Pa ord Hyon: nd: Lady 
“I believe my aunt in ber heart will be very 


‘Dolly looks now without cause. 





grateful. She has begun to get anxious, only it 
is. part of her creed always to see with Sir 
Bryan’s eyes. 1 have left a note for Basil, 
telling him what I have done, and I know he 
will be glad.” 


“And what do you say, Miss Courtenay?” 
asked Adam, gently. ‘“ Were you willing to be | 


spirited ‘away in this sudden fashion?” 
Dolly shivered. 
“T am so tired,” she said, feebly. ‘ Mother 
kept saying I was to rouse myself, only I 
couldn't ; 


and I’ was so frightened that it | 


seemed like Heaven when May said we should | 


come away.” 
The carriage stopped in Park Lane. The 
housekeeper, who had been May’s nurse, stood 


in the hall and took in the state of affairs at | 


ce. 

“We'll soon have you well, Miss Dorothy,” 
she said, cheerfully. “I’m a rare hand at 
taking care of sick folks, and Lady May is so 
strong she never gives me a chance. You het 
me take you upstairs; there's a beautiful fire 
in your room, and the Countess will be there 
in.a minute.” 

She took possession of Dolly as though she 
had been a child; amd Adam Goldsmith, see- 
ing from May's face she wanted to speak to him 
alone, foll6wed her to a little morning room 
at the end of the hall. He thought he had had 
surprises eniough for one day, but yet another 
awaited him. Mary Delaval; whom he hid 
néver seen abything but cheerful, whom he 
believed well-nigh ineapable of grief, cried as 
though her heart would break. 

“My dear child!” 

Tt was not in the least what he meant to 
say, but the words rose to his lips and forced 
their way. May tried to smile, but the smile 
vanished in a sob. 

“If only you would tell me what is the 
matter,” pleaded Adam. “If only you would 
let me try to help you. Can’t you trust me!” 

“ Betier than anyone,” said May, drying her 
tears by an effort; “but you are a man, and 
men don’t understand. You will only laugh at 

” . 


“Try me!” 


“Well, isten! When I went to my uncle’s, 


a few weeks ago, Dolly was just the life of the | 


house, a kind of livmg sunbeam. She appeared 
in perfect health, could walk miles, and seemed 
so well and strong that I almost laughed at 
Lucy, because, when she went away on her 
wedding- tour she made Basil promise to take 
care of her dear little sister.” 

“My dear Lady May, I assure you people 
may seem perfectly well one mouth and yet 
show signs of great delicacy the next!” 

“T thought you would say something ‘ike 
that!” said May, indignantly, “Men never 
understand !”’ 

Adam bore the snub patiently. 

“Only dell me everything, 
jadge.” 

“Well, then, people don't get to look as 
You admit 


and let me 


that?” 

“Certainly! Perhaps she caught Cold?” 

May stamped her foot. 

“How lke aman! She did nothing of 
the kind. There was a young man she had 
known all her life, whom everyone imagined 
meant to marry her.” 

“{j know,” said Mr. Goldsmith, again in- 
terrupting. “ Your mother told me the other 
day it'was as good as an engagement. Young 
Westwood, wasn't it?” 

“Yes! Do you know him?” 

“ A little. He is a famous fellow. He—~” 

“He is a heartless deceiver,” declared May, 
“and you can tell him Isaid so! At the 
wedding he seemed just to worship Dolly. He 
never took his eyes off her. I’m ‘eure I 
thought he was in love with her, and that he 
would propose at once !” 

“ And didn’t he?” 

May leoked indignant. 

“The next day he had quite changed. Hes 
never spoke a word to her, and he apologised 











to my aunt for leaving the Hall, but said bis 


| will, mo pewer of her own. 


mother warmted him (I don’t believe it} ; so he 
went over to the Towers, the Ernescliffs’ place 
clese by amd actually never even said good 
bye to Dolly !” 

“ Well !” 

“I dont -consider it well,” said May, 
frigidly. “In a few days we heard he was 
going to Algiers. He met my uncle ont-of- 


| doors and apologised for not calling, because 


he was busy. I told Basil if I were he F 


| would have shot him!” 


“What did your cousin say?” 

“That as his father was Cyril Westwood’s 
heir-at-law, he didn’t see his way to, but he 
was as disgusted as I was.” 

“ And she began to fade away then!” 

“She did mot,” said Lady May, angrily. 
“She is far-too nice to fret about a man like 
that. fhe was quite well when Lady Con- 
stance and Sir Bryan invited a young lady to 
whom they had taken a most insane fancy to 
come and stay at the Hal.” 

“And Miss Courtenay did 
guest?” 

“Miss Courtenay was es infatuated as her 
parents. Basil told her once the thought her 
néw friend a dangerous ally, and I implored 
her to be careful. Mr. Goldsmith, I am only 
a girl. TI have not had.a learned education 
You were brought up in Germany, and you 
must know something of mysterious sciences. 
Tell me, is there any dread power by whicle 
one mind can so get another under its in- 
fluence as to be able to work its own will with- 
out remonstrance or resistance from its 
victim 7 

“TI don't understand you. There is mes- 
reise’ of course, and animal maghetism ; 
yut-—-— 

“T believe firmly,” cried May Delaval, “ that 
some crue] influence has been practised on 
poor Delly, For days the child has had no 
She seems as 
though possessed by some hidden, nameles» 
dread, and I believe she has been laid under a 
spell.” 

Mr. Goldsmith looked thoughtful. 

“There are such things,” he said, slowly 
“bat I Haye never believed in ‘a case happen- 
ing such as you discuss without the consent 
of the victim.” 

“J tell you the child was fascinated by. hort 
She seemed quite infatuated by her now 
friend. My ‘wncle and aunt were immensely 
taken with. the stranger. Mr. Goldsmith,” 
said May, slowy, “I believe she has some 
power which makes indifference to her im- 
possible. You must hate and fear her, or else 
be subject in greater or less degree to her spell. 
Of the people I have seen with her, Basil, his 
sister Lucy, and myself are the only ones whe 
resisted her inflnence. My uncle and aunt, 
poor Dolly herself, the Ernescliffs and ; their 
younger son, are all more or less infatuated.” 

“But, supposing this so, what had she—~ 


like the 


not 


| you have not told me the lady’s name—to 


gain by acquiring this power over your cousin? 
1nd how comes it that Miss Dorothy's admira- 
tion has changed into this nervous terror?” 

May hesitated. 

“Might it not be that while under her 
influence poor Dolly had been induced to do or 
say something which, in her own character, she 
would bitterly repent?” 

“Perhaps. Such things have been.” 

“I think it is this. Once awakened to what 
she had done, the poor child tried to break the 
fatal chains that bound her. Her mind was 
freed from the spell, but her body suffered. 
She has just grown weaker and weaker ever 
since. Jf she threatens to tell her parents or 
anyone of her sorrow, I believe this fiend—I 
can't usé milder words—frightens her into sub- 
mission.” 

“But her parents? 
Wind.” 

“Sir Bryan is devoted to his guest, and 
terms poor Dolly’s illness ‘fancy.’ Ber mother 
thinks she is fretting for Cyril Westwood, and, 
heing a very proud woman, resents the weak- 
ness. Do you know, Mr. Goldsmith, that chilé 
wanted someone to sleep in her room because 


No mother could bé 
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she felt nervous, and the request was refused? 


‘The siren then said it was unkind, and offered 
her company. Dolly had to submit, and this 
morning she looked as one whose spirit had al! 
gone. Do you wonder I took the law into my 
hands?’ 

“Not at all; but I do wonder at the 

rents.” 

“They are very-fond of her, but they are 
intensely proud. They -think she is fretting 
‘after Mr. Westwood, and are too angry to see 
it’s bodily illness that has changed her so. 
Ah!” as the soft rustle of a woman’s dress 
came to her ear, “here is mother. She will 
‘believe me.” 

“TI believe every word you have said,” re- 
turned Mr. Goldsmith, gravely. ‘But you 
have forgotten one thing—perhaps you made 
“the réservation purposely. You have not told 
me the name of the woman yon suspect of this 
cruel wickedness.” 

“ Not suspect,” cortected May. 
tain of her work! I may never bring her 
guilt home to her; but, all the same, I know 
that Dolly’s blighted happiness, perhaps ruined 
‘health; lies at her door!” 

“Her name,” pleaded Mr. Uoldsmith, “ if I 
am to help you? Tell me that.’ 

May looked full into his face and answered— 

“ Maude Desmond!” 


CHAPTER X. 

Adam Goldsmith had no time to express 

is surprise or ‘bewilderment at Lady May’s 
extraordinary statement. The name of the 
‘women against whom she had brought such a 
terrible accusation had hardly left her lips 
when the Countess of Vivian entered, an un- 
eas oe on her face, and a troubled 
look in her eyes, even while she fondly kissed 
ber daughter. . 

Mr. dsmith had a son’s reverence for 
the gentle lady. He had admired her perfect 
sympathy with Lady May in many things, 
and yet he managed even, as she came into 
‘the room, to telegraph a glance of warning to 
the young heiress. 

Adam was the last person in the world to 
seek to destroy tthe confidence between mother 
and om eae But he did know that Maude 
Desmond enjoyed no ordinary share of Lady 
Vivian's favour ; and the thought a premature 
wvowal of May’s fears would only estrange 
her mother’s affections from poor little 
Dorothy. 

He himself was too bewildered to form a 
judgment on the beautiful syren whom May 
condemned. He was @ man, and thus not 
insensible to Maude’s exquisite face ; but even 
in the days when he had thought she would 
mike ‘him a desirable wife he had never 
‘felt an iota of love for her. He had deemed it 
a duty to marry, the only remedy for the 
hopeless passion that consumed him. He had 
thought of Maude, because he knew she would 
appreciate all he could give her—wealth, 
Yashion, luxury—and had believed her nature 
was one that could well dispense with the 
gift the was powerless to offer her—love. But 
even when he had thought of making her his 
wife, there were times when she puzzled him. 
"When the had seen her father and _ sister, 
when the thad heard from her own lips her 
opinion of romantic marriages, a great revul- 
sion came, and ‘he felt he would not have pro- 
posed to her to save his life. 

Disenchauted, he had studied the beantiful 
syren closely, and he realised that May’s 
judgment was quite true. Very few people 
were indifferent to Mande Desmond; she 
either fascinated them completely, as in the 
case of Lord and Lady Vivian; she inspired 
Vhem with an intense aversion, as she had 
done Lady May; or she ruled over them by 
sheer force of will, as she did over lier little 
sister. 

Fond of their daughter as the Vivians 
‘were, they would decidedly object to the 
denouncing ‘their favourite protégée without 
ample proof; and, as yet, it seemed to Adam 
th» accusation rested only on Lady May’s 
own prejudice. : 


“T am cer- 








He could not for the life of him understand ' 


Miss Desmond's influence with the Countess. 
He knew Lady Vivian had disliked Maude’s 
mother excee ingly, and been prepared to. 
distrust ther child. Yet in that one visit to 
the Court Maude had so won his heart that. 
though ther natural kindness made ther wel- 
come jittle Eileen for May’s sake, she had 
never been able to care for her daughter’s 
favourite, and always seemed to think any 
attentions shown her as a lack of fealty to ner 
sister. 

May saw the warning glance, and ander- 
stood. At twenty-two she was more thought- 
ful than many women of mature age, and she 
had seen, from the moment of leaving Cour- 
tenay Hall, her path was strewn with diffi- 
culties. 

For her —brother’s sake Lady Courtenay 
would not disapprove of anything that had his 
authority. If he and his wife received Dolly 
as an inv:ted guest, her parents would forgive 
the strange manner of her leaving home. But 
the least reluctance on the part of her hosts 
would make them so angry as to insist on her 
return. 

May did not feel quite sure of her mother. 
If her eyes could be opened she knew she would 
take Dolly’s side heart and soul; but the eager 
friend was ready to confess the said “ opening” 
would be a work of difficulty, and she thought 
Adam Goldsmith’s caution might be useful. 

“You aren’t vexed, are you, mamma?” said 
May, a little eagerly. “Dolly did want a 
change so badly, and I couldn't make Auut 
Constance see she ailed anything particular.” 

“My dear,” said the Countess, gently ; “she 
looks like death. How in the world could 
her mother have let her take a journey in that 
state?” 

“Uncle Bryan will have it she is only lazy, 
and wants rousing. I think Aunt Constance 
would have let her'see 4 doctor but for him.” 

Lady Vivian looked bew‘ldered. 

“Do you really mean she has had no advice?” 

“No. Mother, do write to Aunt Constance 
and say you are delighted to have Dolly, and 
she must stay ever so long. If you don’t they 
will take offence, and be wanting her bac 
directly.” 

Mr. Goldsmith struck in here with : 

“Indeed, Lady Vivian, I think Miss Cour- 
tenay would have a far better chance of re- 
covery here. Her disorder seems to me chiefly 
in the nerves, and what benefit could she gain 
from a country surgeon, who, I suppose, would 
be the best sielieel opinion to be had at Little 
Westerton? Besides, in these cases, change is 
everything. Depend upon it, with your doctor 
to prescribe and Mrs. Parkins to nurse and 
tyrannise over her, your l'ttle niece will soon 
be herself again.” 

“But ‘f she dies?” faltered the Countess. “I 
am sure she looks like it, Constance and Sir 
Bryan would never forgive me. Why, Mr. 
Goldsmith, do you think I would let May stay 
away from me in that state?” 

“But then, Lady May is an only child, and 
Miss Courtenay is one cf seven. As to the 
responsib‘lity, you can easily avoid that by in- 
forming Sir Bryan and Lady Constance if any 
change occurs for the worse. Depend upon it, 
it is kindest to keep Miss Courtenay where she 
can have quiet and good nursing.” 

Lady Vivian ‘was completely vanquished. 
She sat down and wrote to her sister-in-law, 
saying how delighted she was to welcdme 
Dorothy. She herself was so engrossed with 
her husband's illness, May would have had but 
a dull time without her cousin. She hoped 
Dolly might be spared from home for some 
weeks. She looked thin and pale; perhaps 
the change would make her stronger! Any- 
way, Lady Constance might rely on the dear 
girl being cared for as a child of their own, 
and her visit was a rea! pleasure to all of them. 

The dinner that followed was rather hurried. 
Lady Vivian had to leave to go back to her 
husband as soon as the dessert was on the 





table. 
r When the door closed on her, and the 
footmen had relieved the diners from further 





——— 
attendance, May turned fo Mr. Goldsmith 
Im spite of four London seasons, she was 
far from the prevailing bondage to ctiquetie 
that it never even struck her as strange that 
she and he should be téte-a-téte. Perhaps she 
regarded him as an elder brother—an adopteg 
uncle—and so beyond the pale of possible 
suitors. 

“What do you think about it?” 

The banker waited a moment, and then said, 
slowly, 

“T think, even if you are right about Mix 
Desmond, you had better keep your suspicions 
to yourself.” 

“Then you don’t be‘ieve in them?” 

Adam shook himself. 

“T can’t deny there have been cases of a 
person of strong will gaining such complei- 
mastery over one of a weaker disposition that 
they could, if evily disposed, use their power 
in a very cruel manner. The whole woild 
admits there have been such things. It is 
one of the favourite arguments brought for 
ward by the opponents of mesmerism and 
animal magnetism, that, if abused, both cap 
be used with shocking consequences; but 
Lady May, you have not the slightest prvo! 
Miss Desmond possesses this strange, mysteri- 
ous gift, nor do you know that, having it, sh 
has practised it upon your cousin!” 

**T feel sure of it!” 

Adam sighed. 

“ But.that is not a proof. Remember, ther 
could be no adequate cause. Mesmerisin 
when used for an evil purpose, has generally 
some distinct end in view. Now, Miss Des 
mond and your cousin were perfect strangers 
a few weeks ago. Miss Courtenay has neither 
money nor influence. I quite fail to see what 
anyone could gain by reducing her to a state 
of subjection to their will.” 

May Delaval looked at him sharply. 

“Men sin often for gold. Has, it never 
struck you, Mr. Goldsmith, there is something 
else for which women err more readily. Don't 
you know that there is one thing, to gain 
which some women would stain their souls with 
any crime?” 

** Love?” 

“Yes. Miss Desmond was an utter stranger 
to my little cousin ; but she was no stranger to 
the man Dorothy loved. They had beea 
brought up together, had been thrown in con- 
stant, familiar companionship ; im fact, it is no 
secret that Mrs. Westwood’s darling wish was 
that her son should marry Miss Desmond.” 

A light broke upon Adam Goldsmith. 

“I begin to understand. You think that 
by redneing your cousin to broken healih and 
spirits, Miss Desmond might hope to make 4 
breach between her and Mr. Westwood! “ 

“Not quite,’ said May, slowly. “I believe 
firmly that Cyril Westwood and Dorothy have 
been parted by some evil influence, and ths! 
that influence emanates from Maude Desmond. 

“But they were not engaged?” 

“J never said they were,” retorted May, 

tulantly. “If they had been no one cou d 
mee separated them, for she could have de 
mended an explanation. They loved eacs 
otker-—everyone knows that. 
she was five, and has been going on ever since, 
My aunt sent her to school for a year, ane 
their meeting when Cyril reached Courtenay 
Hali this time, after a year’s absence, prove’ 
their feelings were unchanged. He heuste, 
her like a shadow on Lucy’s wedding day. to 
am certain he my wanted an oppertanny 4 

ropose to her. he next morning he " * 

er as a stranger. Now, mark well, Mr. Gol 

smith, they had never met in the interval. Dolly 
went to bed early with a headache. | a 
Westwood showed plainly he was disapporn 
at not finding her in t Growing TOON et, 
from the look on his face when he spoke diy 
no one could doubt his feelings. ‘This wos . 
eleven o'clock at night. The next morning 
met Dol:y coming out of the room. As 5 

: ‘4 ie way 
talking, Mr. Westwood passed on Di8 tr 
downstairs. He gave me a courteous greevine- 





Doily he treated as though she had been 


Tt began when | 


a = eat 
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stick or a stone. In ten hours the mischief 
had been done, and during the whole of them 
was in her own room as‘eep.”’ 

« But if the mischief was done then, how 
could Miss Desmond have been the worker of 
. 9” 
ai can’t explain it to you. I only feel she 
did it. Mr. Westwood left us that day. He 
never saw Dorothy afterwards. He spent a 
day or two at the Towers, and then went off 
to Algiers without even saying godd-bye. 1 
call it monstrous.” ; 

“But I don’t see Miss Desmond’s connec 
tion with 6?” 

“Because you won't Te ww May, 
irritably. “1 tell you she completely took 
possession of Dolly. ‘The whole family—ex- 
cept Basil and myself—were infatuated with 
her, and Dolly most of all. Then the change 
came; the child grew to tremble at her ap, 
proach, She seemed to watch her face and 
dang on her words. And yet it was not 
affection; it wasn’t trust; it was just abject 
fear. No one saw it but me, and I was power- 
less.” 

“No, you have done a great deal,” said 
Mr. Goldsmith, soothingly. “ You brought her 
here.” 

“But what am I to do next?” 

“T ghould say, send for a doctor. Can you 
trast. your own medical man?” 

“Perfectly. He is a friend as well as a 
doctor, I believe he would keep the 
matter a profound secret ; but-—~” 

4 are your scruples?” 

“Of course, he has not seen Miss Desmond 
—he might laugh at her?” 

<i don’t think he would de that. Who is 


“Dr. Macdonald, of Harley-strect.” 

“I know him. If you liked I would teil 
him all you have told me, and give him an 
outline of the case before he saw Miss Cour- 
tenay.” 

’ And there is something else. What am I 
te do if mother takes it into her dear hind 
head to invite Miss Desmond here?” 

“T thought she was in Blankshire?” 

Ps Yes; but I don't know how long she will 

y. 

“#f she were expected here I should «ng- 
gest your. going to the Court. You and your 
cousin, with Mrs. Parkins, ‘could. easily go and 
pr os for your parents.” 

} ty looked at him gratefully. 

Realiy, you have taken a great weight off 
my agg rl 

_ Do you authorise me to go 
donald?” asked Mr. Goldsmith. 

May hesitated. 

“You are sure you could bind him over to 


to Dr. Muc- 


“T am positive. No doctor ever betrays a 
confidence ; besides, Macdonald and I were 
fellow-students ot Heidelberg years ago, and 
we have kept up the intimacy ever since. 
Oddly enough, in those days we were fond of 
dippmg into such branches of science as 
ernie and animal magnetism. Mac- 
nald scoffed at ‘both, while I had rather a 
: = there might be more in ithem than he 
bere so that I think I can promise you 
thot, after my talk with him Macdonald will 
a least give your fears afaighearing.” ~ 

May shook hands with him tearfully. 
u I don’t know how to thank you. Uh! 
‘ Goldsmith, T feel as though I stood t the 
he e Nek precipice, and my next step might 

oe are tired and overstrang,” said 
“cam. “You will feel better after a good 
eo rest.” 

may Went upstairs to the pretty room where 
tape had been installed. Mrs Parkins wis 
mo — P deper who are born nurses. Une 
of life em now and again in every class 

They may not be i a " 

: up in surgical] eaxés, may 
me ~¥ the latest “treatments,” but they 
by instinct when to speak, when to be 


silent an how to talk 4 . - 
» Sad Do to their patients with- 
out seeming inquisitive, a 


Mrs, Parkins decided, at one glance that 
her lady’s niece was very ill, and at the second 
that the illness was more of mind than body 
Sleep, rest, amusement, and tender care were 
the remedies the good woman considerc 1 suit- 
able. 

She had contrived already to impress Delly 
with the idea that ther arriva) in Park-lone 
was quite a blessing to the household—that 
my lady would be ever so much happier to 
think Lady May had a companion—end that 
London was just the place (out of the season) 
for anyone to rest and get strong. 

Dolly, who had caught a little of May's 
feverish anxiety, was soothed into quiet by 
this admirable tact; and when May came in 
the little guest was feeling quite at home, 
more as though she had been sent for and 
expected than arrived like a little fugitive. 

She was lying on the sofa. The fire burned 
brightly, and Mrs. Parkins was relating a long 
history of the days when Lady Constance was 
a child in the Vivian nursery, and, as the old 
servant expressed it emphatically, “a regular 
handful.” 

“T was quite a young woman in those days, 
Miss Dorothy, but I always told your mamma 
she’d turn my hair grey with her pranks. 
Lady May here was just such another. You 
and Miss Lucy (Mrs. Ernescliff, I should say) 
were quite different. When you used to come 
and stop with us I could see that.” 

“Lucy is like papa,” said Dorothy, “and I 
am only an odd one. Like no one at all!” 

“Not a bit of it, Miss Dorothy. You're 
the model of your grandmother, poor lady,” 
then, feeling she had touched on a painful sub- 
ject, Parkins turned to her own young lady, 
and asked if she didn’t think her céw*in looked 
better already ? 

“I feel better,’ said Dolly, quietly. 
think I shall sleep to-night.” 

“ Don’t you sleep well, Miss Dorothy ?” inter- 
posed Nurse. “You're over young to have 
bad nights !” 4 

“I used to sleep like a top,” said Dolly, 
“but lately I suppose I sleep, for I don’t re- 
member being awake; only when it is time 
to get up I feel as if I had never had any real 
rest, but had been hard at work, and I see 
things and hear voices. I can’t remember 


«“T 


anything clearly in the morning, but I know | 


a great deal has happened !” 

“You read too many novels, Miss Dorothy, 
I suspect,” said Nurse, kindly. “Anyway 
you're sure to sleep to-night; folks always do 
after a journey.” 

“And this is such a pretiy room!” said 
Dolly. * 

Poor little thing! Though a _baronet’s 
daughter a very scanty share of “pretty” 
things had fallen to her lot. 

Poverty reigned- at Courtenay Hall—not 
grim, gaunt want, wie stalks with its head 
aloft, visible to all—but the poverty thet needs 
perpetual pinching to keep’ it hidden—that 
entails a constant self-denial; a daily going 
without of little pleasures, and leaves no 
margin for the beautiful. _. 

The strict economy of the house had not 
told on Lucy or her brothers. It made the 
boys brave and self-reliant, and perhaps Lucy’s 
nature was less sensitive than Dorothy’s. 

Dolly had winced constantly under the smart 
of narrow means. 

She had none of her sister’s pride. She was 
just a loving, tender-hearted child, and she had 
loved Cyril Westwood too well to rally from 
the blow of his coldness. She never spoke his 
name, but the wound was there. 

The room deserved Dorothy’s praise. Lady 


keeper; and Parkins, thinking the young ladies 
would like to be near each other, Mad shifted 
Lady May’s possessions to one of a suite of 
four rooms opening on each other, which 
seemed to her just the thing for the two 
cousins. 

The bedrooms were the two centre rooms-— 
Jone opening on to a little sanctum, which 








Vivian left all arrangements to the house: | 


would serve as a dressing-room; the ‘other 
leading to a large, cheerful apartment iur- 
nished as a boudoir, and where Dorothy now 
sat. 

Looking through the open door she could 
see the pretty white chintz-hung bed and dainty 
scent of polished ash. 

“Tt will be so nice to feel I am near you!” 
she whispered to May, “in case I feel fright- 
ened.” 

“You won't be frightened, Miss Dorothy,” 
said Nurse, “and if you are you'd better ring 
for me. Lady May sleeps much too sound to 
be roused by burglars!” 

“Oh! I am not afraid of burglars,” said 
Dolly: y 

May followed Nurse on to the landing, for 
she saw the old woman wanted to speak to 
her. Parkins went straight to the point. , 

“T wish you'd let me sit in the bg chair in 
your room, Lady May; or else lie on the sofa 
in the sitting-room. I don’t feel easy about 
Miss Dorothy !” 

Lady May shivered. 

“ Parkins,” she said, imploringly. 
don't mean she’s very ill? 
to die?” . 

“To die! Good gracious, ro, my lady; but 
—I don’t want to worry the Countess, and 
I'd rather not have to tell you--but if your 
ladyship will persist, I don’t like her eyes.” 

“Dolly has beautiful eyes!’ said May, 
simply. 

“Indeed she has, my lady, but there’s a 
look in them I can’t fathom. It’s as though 
she were looking for something that never 
came; and then what she said about her 
nights! She ought not to be alone at night, 
and yet it might frighten her if I suggested 
sitting up with her.” 

“TI think it will be best if you sleep on the 
boudoir sofa,” said May, thoughtfully; “then 
I can call. you if—if there is any need; and, 
Parkins, don't tell mamma. Being here is 
my cousin’s best chance of getting well, and 
if mother thought her very ill she might feel 
it right to send her some.” 

“You needn't fear, my lady. Then you will 
leave the door of your bedroom unlocked, and 
if I hear any sound J can come in?” 

Lady Vivian paid a visit to the boudoir 
Dolly seemed. better then, and talked of her 
sister's honeymoon, and Basil’s rejoining his 
regiment. quite cheerfully. The Countess felt 
reassured, 

‘You are only just a little out of sorts, 
dear,” she said, as she gave her a good-night 
kiss. “Depend upon it, we shall have you 
quite well in no time.” 

The invalid was in bed by ten. May 
watched her for a fewy moments, but the grey 
eyes closed almost as soon as her head touched 
the pillow ; and her sieep seemed so sound that 
May Delavai began to wo ‘* after all, she 
had alarmed herself withour cause. 

But in spite of this she allowed Parkins to 
keep her vigil in the boudoir, and, by some 
strange imstinct, instead of undressing, she 
merely took off her heavy trailing gown, and 
put on a warm, loose-fitting wrapper. Un- 
plaiting her hair, she twisted it round her 
head; and then, with a strange sense of ex- 
pectancy, she stretched herself on the bed—and 
waited. 

Lady May’s firm intention had been not. to 
go to sleep, but she was young, healthy, and 
tired. Nature asserted its rights, and she 
dropped off almost without knowing it. But 
her sleep was not so sound as usual. About 
midnight she woke with a start, and sitting 
up, listened with a strange eagerness for the 
sound which had disturbed her. 

It came again. Her cousin’s voice, no mis- 
take about that, and not raised or excited, 
only made almost unrecognisable by ‘ts sup- 
pressed pain. May started to her feet just as 
the door opened, and Mrs. Parkins came in 
from the boudoir. Evidently the old nurse had 
expected some alarm, and been prepared. She 
held in her hand a glass of wine, which she 
insisted on May's swallowing, then, keeping 


“You 
She can’t be going 
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very close together, the two went into Doro- 
Thigy Ddored wes ol it-possessed, b 
a ava] was always self- j 

she Ted to bite her lips to keep back ‘thd 
cry which rose to them. On the ground 
_knelt Dorothy Courtenay, looking -.almost 
like some virgin martyr of olden times, in her 
‘long white nightdress, her soft heir falling like 
a veil over her shoulders, her eyes full of 
@ passionate entreaty, her little hands clasped 
feverishly together. 

“Have pity!” cried the poor child, her eyes 
fixed on the large armchair by- the fire, ‘as 
though she saw someone sitting there. .*' Oh, 
for Heaven's sake, have pity on me: I did not 
know what I was doing. Have mercy!” 

May felt her blood ran cold. She clutched 
at Parkins’ dress for support. Just the mere 
contact with Nurse’s kind, motherly form, 


seemed to give her fresh courage. rothy’s 
eyes turned towards them once or twice, but 
she never seemed to see them. Her whole 


mind was riveted on her appeal. 

“T did not understand,” she moaned, “I 
did what you told me. How could I tell 
what it would cause. Ob, give it me back, for 
pity’s sake. 

She paused, and seemed to wait for an 
answer; then suddenly, as they watched her, 
her limbs grew rigid. It was as though she 
had been turned into stone. The outstretched 
arms were motionless, the head seemed glued 
into its bent posture, the eyes closed; it was 
as though all life, al! animation, had suddenly 
been quenched. 

Mrs. Parkins waited 2 minute. She was a 
strong; muscular woman, with plenty of 
power in her limbs. With a raised finger, as 
‘though to command May’s silenée, she turned 
down the bed Dorothy had-quitted, as though 
to prepare for its occupant. Then she took 
the still form up in her arms, placed it safely 
in bed, heaped the clothes over, and touching 
the young lady’s arm to ask her to follow, re- 
turned to May's room. 

May threw herself into a chair, and shook 
from head to foot as one that has the ague. 
Mre. Parkins made up the fire, and then 
waited until her young lady seemed able to 
listen to her, before she said, 

“Don't look like that, my lady! I shall 
never forgive myself for letting you see her if 
it makes you ill!” 

May turned towards her eagerly. 

“What does it mean?” 

“Now, my lady, you need not look so trou- 
bled.. Poor Miss Dorothy is not mad; nor has 
she really done anything wrong, r lamb, 
though ther words would make you think so. 
It’s just a case of sleep-walking—nothing else 
in the world.” 

“e But—— ” 

“There’s no danger,” declared Nurse, “un- 
less you wake her suddenly and frighten her. 
Why, my lady, there’s a sight of people walk 
in their sleep!” 

“But why?” persisted May. 

“Well, the doctor has to find that ont,” said 
Nurse. “The moment Miss Dorothy told me 
she slept all night, and yet felt dull and tired 
at waking, I guessed what it was.” 

May trembled. 

“She might kill herself!” 

“No, no, my lady; it’s not so bad as that. 
She’s ill and troubled, poor dear, young lady! 
If I may make so bold to say eo, Lady May, 
Td fancy she has a trouble she can’t speak of. 
It preys upon her mind when She's alone at 
night, and she fancies it’s big than it is; 
but the rest and change I] work a cure.” 

May sighed. 

“If you had only seen her at her sister's 
wedding, the brightest, merriest child—and it’s 
not- much more than a month ago!” 

“You noticed the change at once?” 

“Yes; very ually.” 


“My lady, just think if you'd had no proper 
rest since Mrs. Ernescliff’s wedding, if every |, 
night instead of sleeping quietly you'd been 
acting’a play, as it were, that you believed 
geal—don’t ‘you think you'd be wan and pale? 





Depend upon.it, Lady May, now we've found 
out. what ails her, Miss Dorpthy will goon pick 
up her strength.” = 

* Onghtn't we te go back,” suggested May, 


“and look at her?” 
Nurse decided to go alone. She told May 
‘two must make more note than oue, 


and so the danger of arousing her cousin would 
be increased 


' She was ‘thankful, when, she saw poor 
) » that the young lady was «pared the 


e child was kneeling up in bed, repeatin 
the piteous etzgetion ond this time oe ant - 
had such an agonised ring that Parkins aimest 
determined, at all risks, to rouse her. But fear 
of the shock to her nervous system prevailed, 
and se the old nurse crept back to Lady May, 
and persuaded her to go to bed, assuring her 
she could be of no use to her cousin. 

“T know the Countesg means to send tor 
the doctor early in sh: morping, my.Jady, and 
if you don’t, get. some rest, you won't ho fit to 
sit with. Miss Dorothy and amuse her,” per- 
oe ithe ry a ge “T shall be wien 

ing ;, and indeed, lamb, it’s ‘ittie any 
of us can do for ber! . 

Thus adjured, May went to bed, her fart 
thought a wild hope that Adam Goldsmith 
had been as good as his word, and really seen 
Dr, Macdonald. 

She need not have feared. Where che, was 
concerned, the, thought nothing of pains, or 
trouble. ' 

Late as it was when be left Park-lane. he 
drove at once to Harley-sireet, where his 
intimacy ‘with the physician was such an 
established fact that, though past rine, he was 
shown at once into the library, where his 
friend was enjoying at the same time coffee 
and a new scientific work. ‘ 

“Ha, Goldsmith! what good wind blows 
you bere? My wife-and the childven are at 
Hastings with my mother, add I am a lone, 
lorn bachelor tur the time being.” 

“I have come on business,” said. Adam, 
with a slight uneasiness in his tone; “aul— 
I will corfess it--to ask a great favour vt your 
hands.” 

Dr, Maedonald smiled. 

“My dear fellow, if you've come yrefes- 
sionally, I don’t think you need be anxious. 
You possessed a splendid constitution as « 
young man, and your quiet, regular life inust 

ave -kept ‘it in »its original soundness. I 
ehould say you might be accepted by the most 
scrupulous . life. assurance, only, bemg a 
Cresus, you don’t require to take out a 
policy.” : o* 
“It is net about myself. Macdonald, I 
believe I am doing @ very eccentric thing. If 
I offend the etiquette of your profession, you 
must forgive me.”.4 fa. « 

“J don’t think ,we-are-likely to quartel,’ 
said .the doctor, smiling; “and, of course, 
whatever you dell me is.a secret from the 
world. Now, what is #7?” 

“Do .you remember at Heidelberg our 
researches into meemerism and such pheno- 
mena?” = 

“ Perfectly,” ‘but Adam Goldsmith noticed 
his expression changed, as though he did not 
like the question. 

“You scoffed at it, and Iwas a trifle bitter,” 
he continued. 

“Before you say any more,” interrupted 
Macdonald, “I had better. tell you that my 
views are Changed. I believe great cures are 
sometimes wrought by mesmerism and_ its 
kindred sciences; but I believe the risk of 
meddling with such mystefits so great that I 
would never consent to entrust one dear to me 
to such experiments!” 

Goldsmith nodded. 

“I'm glad to hear it. Now I’m going to en- 
croach on medical etiqnette: JT am here at 
the request of one of your patients, Lady 
May Délaval.” 

“She is nota patient. ‘She never ailed any- 
thing in her life, and unless she dies by aéci- 
dent or violenée will probably live till she’s 


: n. 
“Then people 
powers should be 


o 





ninety!” said Dr. Macdonald, with a comical 





eee) 
we 


look at his friend, as though he thought ty, 
opinion. must be very agreeable to him. “ She, 
a suitable girl, too, though she is on heines, 
Surely you’ are not going to tell me she's 
bitten with mesmerism?” 

In a very few words Adam Goldsmith ¢ 
plained. the case, only keeping back (Cy 
Westwood’s part fh it, and the name of the 
lady May Delaval considered her cousin's de. 
stroyer. Dr. Macdonald listened with intense 
interest. 

“I always thought her a sensible girl,” ho 
said, when Adam had finished, “and che’s 
right in saying it would never do to tell her 
mother, The Countess is a charming woman, 
but she has a feminine horror of things sh 


can’t un 3 and if her unfortunate niece 
is og under their mysterious infnenc: 
would be inclined, I fancy, to send her home 
at once: If your favour simply consists jin 


my holding my tongue to Lord and Lady 
Vivian, T think I can grant it T don’t sup 
pee Oe will ask me if their niece's disorder 
Is ca mesmeric spells, and so long w 
they don’t I can keep silent.” 

“ And you think that ‘is the case ?” 

“T could not ond give an opinion with 
out seeing Miss Courtenay. I agree with Lady 
ed so far as to believe that such things have 


ing such demonisce) 
illed !” 

*‘ Nonsense!” said the doctor, sharply. “ You 
would have to commit wholesale murder. 
Mesmerism has quite a host’ of ardent sup 
porters, and would be harmless enongh if 
exercised only in public interests. I know 
two women who make a handsome fortune hy 
their ‘cures.’ I believe fully that if the 
people who go to them consulted a medical 
man and followed his advice, they would derive 
eqnal benefit ;' but you see the process would 
he less interesting. The ladies are of high 
birth and great fascinations. They are rarely 
to be consulted more than five monthe in the 
year, and their patients pay heavy fees. | 
now, in some cases of insomnia and hysteria 
the result of their treatment has been yeally 
marvelleus ; but then I consider them spec’) 
ists, and at the head 6f their class.” 

“ You mnean they have studied deeply” 

“JT don’t believe they have studied at «ll 
They come of @ family in which mesmeric git 
are almost an inheritance. ‘In every geuere 
tion for centuries, the elder told me, at least 
one of their women hit tlie powers. 
In days gone by she candidly admits it was 
rether a dan attribute, being called ia 
homely language witchcraft, or having an evil 
e e. s) 


* And you think fhese two ladies xerlly (6 
ood 1” 
‘ Dr. Macdonald did not answer the questior. 
“TI think they are inaking a fortune m 5 
wery harmless fashion. If people like to 4° 
to them, and pay large sums, I see no harm » 
their profiting by the folly. I believe, my- 
self, common-sense, regular exercise, and & 
moderate amount.of perseverance would d 
more than all their “pees 3 but it’s a free 
country, and if people like to fancy themselves 
cured by a few trieks of legetdemain, J see 0° 
harm in it.” : ike 
“And you know these ladies, and. ji 
them ?” dt 
“TI know them slightly. Honestly speaking. 
T do not like them. . When in their company. 
am often given to thinking it would faxe } 
with anyone who offended them. 
“T don’t quite eapiaprurl " 
™ in their art. 
Piigray gon. habs I have never a 
equalled. «If ever they bad an enemy, mn 
you see Ww & serene weapou they wou 
comnan 1 
Ty ou are almost repeating Lady May sae 4 
val’s words. Her theory is that her cy 
state of health is produced by mesmers™ ip 
cised by someonewho has an object ™ 7) 


ve; plausible ; but who is the someone!” 


They: por 
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“[ am not at liberty to say " pe 

Dr. Macdonald raised his eyebrows. 

“Then there is someone. It is not. merely 
a dream of Lady May’s about some visionary 
Pe No; there is someone.” 

“ 4 woman !” 

‘“ t voung lady to whom Lady May Delaval 
has au unconquerable aversion. This much is 
sertain, From the day of this person’s inti- 
mar with Miss Courtenay she began to 
Ot you believe all this, Goldsmith, you are 
keeping something back. The mysterious 
‘young lady’ must have an object?” 

“Lady May says she wanted to estrange 
Miss Courtenay from her lover!” ‘ 

“Oh, there was @ lover! That complicates 
things, Pray what does he say to his fiancée’s 

ate?” 

“ She is not his fiancée. He went away sud- 
denly without proposing!” 

“Ant” 


“You may look cynical, but there is no 
doubt he was deeply attached to Miss Courte- 


nay 

“Well, Goldsmith, you evidently are of 
Lady May Delaval’s opinion. Of course, 1 
can’t pledge myself te it yet. I must see Miss 
Courtenay, and gain some knowledge of her 
supposed mesmerism.” 

“You think such a thing could be?” 

“] don't think many women can have such 
power. I know either of the two ladies I 
spoke of just now could effect all you have 


cold me of ; but theirs is quite an exceptional 
case. Indeed, I did hear that the younger had 
found her health ufterly broken down by the 
oontinued strain, and that her relative had 
had to procure a new assistant, who did not 
succeed so completely.” 

“And you will not speak to the Countess of 
our impressions?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Lady May is very much attached to her 
cousin.” 

“And you are very much attached to Lady 
May. eally, Goldsmith, you puzzle me. ‘Ihe 
whole family are fond of you. It’s clear 
to anyone with average perception, you have 
only to ask for the duaphter to win her. You 
are fathoms deep in loye with her, and yet you 
keep silent?” 

fy an heiress.” 

“Well, you have money euough te eave you 
from any chance of werd thquent ppc tg 
Resides, it so happens there is no entail, and 
if Lady May vexed her father he could cut her 
off with a shilling, though, of course, she 
bear always keep the fortune her godfather 

Z ier, 

“I always understood the estates were 
od entailed; I am sure I have been told 

“They used to be. The t Earl joined 
With his father to cut off entail. I don't 
suppose @ dozen people know the fact, but 
ry: Vivian can do whatever he pleases with 

8 property. If his daughter vexed him he 
= make that nice youn hew of his 
ak Pay realy, if Vivien Court is the draw- 
an? your felicity, you might speak out at 

Adam Goldsmith shook ‘his head. 

1 Lshall never marry!” 

b Well, you know. your own business best, 
ut I think you are @ foolish fellow.” 

After Adam Goldsmith’s visit. it was no 
Sltprise to Dr, ld to receive a few 
an fcom Lady Vivian, asking him to call 

i; Morning to see her niece, Mics ay, 
p 0 Was out of health. ‘The Earl's gout was 
the and no Io: needed @ daily visit, or 

¢ Countess would not have needed to write. 
she ashed on the doctor as he read her note 
iiied sort a anxious, or she would have 
te following en his visit to her husband 

wing the habita of the famil well, Dr. 
haar arrived at Park-lane "{ the exact 
en he knew the Countess would be 





answering the voluminous letters for which 
ber husband often talked of engaging a private 
secretary. 

The Karl always dictated his replies to his 
wife, and was so impatient of interruption 
that it was pretty certain the doctor would see 
his new patient before Lady Vivian would 
escape from her attendance on his old one 

Lady May came to meet the doctor, and 
took him upstairs. 

ee 
in my boudoir ; she locks so tired and iil. Did 
Mr. Goldsmith call on you last night, Dr. Mac- 
donald?” 

“Ho did.” 

“ And he told you my fears?” 

“Yes, and I replied, your ladyship’s theory is 
possible, but aot probable. I trust you do not 
condemn me ag hopelessly commonplace?” 

“No; but more has happened since. ~ Par- 
kins, my old nurse, will explain to you.” 

Parkins met them at the door of the boudoir, 
and had a little talk -with the doctor on her 
own account; then he was at last ushered into 
his patient’s presence. Used as he was to sad 
sights, the physician felt a thrill of pity. Doro 
thy Courtenay wa so beautiful and so child 
like; innocence and purity were stamped on 
her brow; she looked made for happiness—to 
be the sunshine of 4 good man’s home—-and yet 


one glance told the‘experienced, practised eye | 


of the doctor that sofiie subtle mischief was at 
work. 

Dorothy answered. his questions freely. She 
did not complain of any pain, she was onl 
very tired and very weak; she did not think 
she wanted to get better, only just to rest, not 
to feel so tired, so dull’and heavy. 
was glad she had come to London; she liked 

to be with May. 

“You are-fond of your cousin?” said Dr. 
Macdonald, gently. “You know she would 
not harm you. ‘Now tell me—is there anyone 
you are afraid of?” - 

A great change swept over the fair, wasted 
face. Dolly trembled as though smitten with 
a sudden fear, and her answers, which had 
been so frank and. veady, stopped. .She just 
looked info the doctor's face, with the tears 
stealing: down her cheeks. 

“Poor little thing!” he said, gently. “Do 
you know, Miss Courtenay, I think your cousin 
is your best doctor. Don’t you ‘feel better 
when she is with you?” 

“Yes.” And then she added, in a whisper, 
“ May is quite safe ; it can’t hurt her.” 

It. was no use to ask the child what she 
meant, all she conveyed, by that mysterious 
oa Deeply moved, Doctor. Macdonald said 

indly,— 

“TI will write you a prescription, but what 
you need is rest. Lady May will keep you 
amused, and see that you don’t tire yourself ; 
and Mrs. Parkins, who is my favourite nurse, 
wll feed you with all kinds of nourishing deli- 
cacies, But there is uhe thing we cannot help 
you in unless you let us. Is there anything 
on your mind? It seems to me some fear 
troubles you. Now, Miss Courtenay, you may 
be frightening yoursel’ for the merest fancy. 
-I don’t ask you to. confide in me, a perfect 
stranger, but surely you might unburden your 
heart to your cousin? Whatever is on your 
mind, tell her. I den’t think you can have done 
anything wrong, my poor child! You are 
most likely worrying yourself over a chimera ; 
but whatever it is,.tell your cousin. I have 
known her from a chiid, and I can promise you 
will not find ber harsh or unsympathising.” 

The girl turned to May with a look of pas- 
sioniate love; her lips moved as though about 
to speak. Then a convulsive shudder passed 
over her frame, as though disturbed by some 
invisible power, and with a smothered sob she 
er 


“J dare not! Oh! I dare not! She would 
be so angry!” 
' (Zo be continued next week.) 
This story commenced in No. 2,065. Back 
numbers>can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 


persuaded Dorothy to have ber breakfast | 


| Bar 


She Had to Crawi Upstairs! 

A WOMAN'S SUFFERING FROM RHEU- 
, MATISM 

BILE BEANS COMPLETELY CURE HER 

INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINT 
ALSO ENDED 


For the woman in the home-——who, although 


| often aching, has to toil from morn till night, 


cooking, cleaning, washing — the following 


| story, told by Mrs. Eliza Beale, a laundress of 


Knighton Cottage, Avenue Road, Astwood 
, near Redditch, should have exceptional 
interest. This is what she said to a “ Redditch 
Indicator” reporter :— 

“Some seven or eight years ago I was 
attacked with rheumatism in the legs. This, a@ 
| you may easily imagine, was a great trial to 
me, for besides hindering me in my work, it 
caused me a good deal of pain, and prevented 
me getting about as easily as I had hitherto 
been able to do. On several occasions when 
out om an errand I experienced great difficulty 
in reaching home, and often I was unable to 
go upstairs, except by crawling on my bands 
and knees. 





Yes, she | 


“In addition to this I began to be_froubled 
with indigestion and liver complaint. The pain 
caused by indigestion was at times most acute, 
and completely prostrated me. : 
| “I was compelled to obtain medical advice, 
| but the doctor's medicine only afforded tempo- 
| rary relief. I continued in this way for @ long 
| time, sometimes better, sometimes worse ; but 
| never really well. I also tried several liniments 

and preparations for rheumatism, but it was all 

money spent in vain. Some time ago I hap- 
pened to read in the paper of a case similar to 
my own which had been cured by Chas. Forde’s 
Bile Beans, and I determined fo give them a 
trial. 

“My son obtained a box for me, and when [ 
had taken a few of the Beans I began to feel 
better. The rheumatism was not so painful, 
and I did not suffer so much from indigestion. 
I continued with the Beans, and gradually both 
the indigestion and rheumatism completely dis- 
appeared. I can now walk almost anywhere, 
and I do not feel like the same person. I am 
extremely thankful for te benefit I have de- 
rived from Bile Beans, and shall not fail to re- 
commend them to others who suffer either from 
rheumatism or indigestion.” ’ 

It is interesting to note also the effect which 
Bile Beans had upon Mrs. Beales son, who had 
been a great sufferer from indigestion and loss 
of appetite. In answer to the queries of the 
reporter, he said :—“ I commenced taking Bile 
Beans for indigestion and loss of appetite, from 
which I suffered, and they acted ltke a charm. 
They have quite restored my appetite, and I 
can now eat any kind of food without feeling 
any ill effect afterwards. 

thas, Forde’s wile Beans for Biliousness 
which accomplished the above cures are purely 
vegetable in composition, and their excellence 
has been so well proved that many eminent, doc- 
tors are now prescribing them largey. They 
are a certain cure for rheumatism, indigestion, 
congestion of the liver, loss of oppatiies consti- 
pation, piles, anemia, colds, clull, headache, 
neuralgia, dizziness, biliousness, flatulence, 
pains in the chest, loins or back, female irre- 
gularities, and are unequaled as a preventative 
of influenza. 

Obtainable from all chemists or post free 
from the Bile Bean Manufacturing Company, 
Red Cross Street, London, E.C., upon receipt 
of prices, 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. box (2s, 9d. 
box contains three times 1s. 14d. size). Bile 
Beans are sold only in sealed boxes, never loose. 








Awnotnuer Form.—“ That goes without say- 
ing,” said Miss Bleecker, in the course of a 
conversation. “ Yes,’ replied Miss Backbay, 
of Boston; “it perambulates without articu- 
lation.” 




















Mots A DESPER ATE DEED of Heaven had they come to fasten suspicion | would have shown more cordiatity ies Gos 
. o t she. 
(Continued from page 571). One thing was certain—Lilian must not be When others were present, 


Now he was not smiling. Now he lay hope- 
less and still, while in from off the fields that 
soft, delicious breeze “ came blowing and blow- 
ing.” 

So long—how long he did not know. But it 
seemed an hour from the time the Earl had 
left til the moment when he woke from his 


dream. A mocking and a tender dream! All | 


of a girl with a pure, proud face, and rosy, 
sweet lips and sunlit hair—ali about the dear- 
ness of her presence, the comfort and the joy. 

A .cruel dream ! 

Did he hear the rustle of a woman’s gown? 
Did he catch a faint scent of violets? 

He roused himself. Had someone really 
entered? He turned his head. With one 
bound he was on his feet. It was—it was 
she! 

Just across the little room there, the flicker- 
ing candle-light revealing her, slender and 
dark-clad, she stood. 

“Lady Iva!” 

He barely whispered the name. 

She lifted her gloved hand, pushed her veil 
up over her little round hat. In the dingy 
prison-cell, “ star-sweet on a gloom profound,” 
again he saw her face! 

How sharp the battle she had fought with 
pride before she came here to-night, he would 
never know. 

Bhe had recalled every circumstance against 
him. She remembered his very question, 
asked the morning after the discovery of the 
murder: 

“Supposing someone you knew, someone 
you cared for, was suspected of having killed 
him, what would you think?” 

All this, and more. 

But he loved her. (His life was in danger. 
And so, nerved B. that divine self-sacrifice, 
that er f-surrender of which only 


great hearts are capable, she had come. 
By love was she victoriously defeated. 
the prisoner did not move, the looked at 


her as those long blind may at their dearest 
when at length they see. 

She was very pale. Ah, his quick eye 
noted all change! Like one of her own snow- 
drops, so timidly blooming now, was that fair 
cheek of hers. 

There were traces of tears upon it, tco. 
More lustrous for their late dew, those b-ave 
and beautiful eyes. ’ 

She tried to speak. No words came. 

-He placed her a chair. 

“Sit down,” gently ; “you are tired.” 

She remained standing. 

All his being was filled with the gladness of 
her presence, vibrant with exultation. But 
even if “his lips were close to her golden 
— he would not move until he knew her 
wit, 

“TI came to tell you--to tell you before to- 
morrow—— 

The thriiling, tender, proud, pathetic voice. 
He stepped on toward it, still with outstretched 
arms, as if to quench upon this breast that 
voice. 

She ceased. Her lips would quiver so! 

A sudden bitter thought dawned upon him. 

“To tell me you forgive me, or pity me?” 

It was said! 

She started as if struck. Over that shy, 
courageous, blush-rose face of hers a carmine 
glow came sweeping. 

“ Neither.” 

Very low, but he heard. 

He came nearer. 

“What, then?” 

He was merciless. 

“This, Lionel—only—that I love you! 


CHAPTER XL. 
ue ny naa 
hat was the query which maddened my load 
as he rode furiously home throuyh the ‘ne, 
blue April gloaming. 
Was it of any importance, or had they 
magnified some trivial clue? How in the name 








allowed to attend the trial to-morrow. Heaven 
only knew what might transpire, come to light. 

He turned in at his gates. A broad-backed 
woman in a black shawl was passing ont. 
She ducked him a respectful curtsey. 

He nodded carelessly. 

Mrs. Brown? No. He remembered now— 
the person who had startled him so in the 
po hm a couple of weeks ago—Mrs. Martin 
Simpson. 

He had not given her unpleasant recognition 
a thought since. ° 

Lilian had allowed her sister to wear the 
locket he had given her. ‘That was hardly m 
the best taste. But bah! why stop to count 
straws now when a life hung in the balance? _ 

Home! 

He lea off; a groom led Molly Bawn 
away. He ascended the steps, passed along 
the wide stone balcony, sweeping around the 
library windows. 

At one he paused—a long, French window— 
the crystal doors of which stood ajar. 

Softly in the night breeze the curtains flut- 


tered. 
Within, the high-pedestaled lamps at either 
side of the sonal burned mellowly under their 
jewelled shades ; and directly below one, sway- 
ing softly back and forth in a pretty, low 
rocking chair of bentwood and plush, my lady. 
’ My lady, with her fair, idle hands clasped 
behind her dark, cropped head, and a far-away, 
almost ethereal, look on that little, child-like 
face of hers. 

She did not look like a murderess, the Earl 
thought, with a sudden throb of compassion. 
Poor Lttle creature ! 

But he crushed down the kindly impulse, 
went in. ’ 

She looked up at him. There was no kiss of 
meeting, no fond word as of old. Strangers 





oe and concent. "Where apenas Sue due, 
Smiles were as ready.” } when smiles were wanted, 100, 

But alone! Then it was different, 

% have been with Lionzel,” he began 
abruptly. ti 

She slightly inclined her head. 

“And I wish to say to you now that I dy 
noi consid@ it proper you should attend the 
trial to-morrow.” 

stiffly put, but he felt ill at ease. 

“I am sorry "—very quietly—“to differ from 
you. I am going.” — 

She had not changed her attitude, jnst 
spoken with that unemotional decision, |” 

“You must not, you are far too weak yet, 
The crush, the exctement—you could ‘noi 
stand them.” 

He was positively pleading with her. 

“TI am going!” just as gently as before. 

How stubborn she was! 

His lordship flushed angrily. To what was 
she not bent on exposing berself—to what 
odium, what direct indignity ? 

“You shall not!” 

There was temper enough in h's speech. 

Her chair kept up its even rocking. 

“T shall!” 

The Earl clenched his hands. 

He was defied. 

“Do you know,” standing, actually tower. 
ing over her, with crimson brow and heaving 
breast, “do you know what they are saymg?” 

He was terribly in earnest. 

She ceased rocking. 

“What?” breathlessly. 

Did she surmse? her calm was broken.’ 

“ That you,” grinding out the words between 
his tight shut teeth, “that you murdered Sir 
ey Damyn!” 
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She leaped to her feet. She poised quiver- 
ingly before him. 

t}2” she repeated. 

Loudly im the silence ticked the clock on the 
— was no mistaking that face, that cry 


i. is peace so calm and bitter that one 
almost Jongs for strife.” Such a peace fell 





upon now. 

He turned from her. E 

She stood quite still—and thought. , 

She would go to-morrow as had in- 
tended. She would tell them how she had 
stolen ovtt om Christmas night—4with what 

. Tell, too, how Damyn was sliot dead 

before Lionel came in sight. 

A sickening silence. 

My lord couki bear it no longer. 

He wheeled around. ; 

“Well,” huskily, “what have you to say?’ 

My lady answered, 

“Nothing !”’ 





OHAPTER XLI. 


A famous trial indeed ! ; 

For a couple of days the incoming trains 
had disgorged curious crowds at Rothlyn Sta- 
tion. The village was full to overflowing. 

The court, which was the principal one of 
the new assize courts, was literally packed— 
but packed with no common assemblage. 

The crime was presumably committed by an 
aristocrat. ‘The murdered man had been a 
baronet, his host-one of the peers of England. 
So men of their own order flocked down to 
this hitherto quiet town, and formed solid and 
distinguished phalanxes in the court where the 
trial was in eee 

There, to be sure, were nearly all the guests 
who had spent Christmas at the Castle ; there, 
too, the Earl and Countess of Silverdale and 
Lady Ivy Romaine. 

Every inch of ‘standing room was taken— 
dead silence reigned—when the court opened 
and the prisoner was brought in and placed in 
the dock. 

; Then a faint murmur rippled around the 


He did not seem anxious, nor yet indi: 
ferent. 

fal!, dashing, handsome, he looked straight 
down on the upturned faces below, as he took 
ais seat in the dock, ; 

There was no sadness, no wearmess in that 
look now. The high-born young face was 
serene as the sunny April day, A tender, half 
repressed delight ht to a new, a softer beauty 
those unflinching and dauntless eyes. 

He bowed to those who sent him dumb greet- 
ing—but absently. 

Where was she? 

Ah, he saw her; 
father, who, bolt upright, with 
and fotded arms, looked” ee ahead. 
his loyal love-his true sweet ! 

Dressed all in silvery grey, a small velvet 
bonnet frem'ng in most charmingly the soft, 
‘oose curls; a knot of violets at ber breast; 
a drift of peachy bloom in her cheeks; a 
vagrant smile tremulous on her lips. 

Their glances met. 

He bowed reverently. 

Could that be the Qountess? How she had 
changed | 

Every vestige of her yo her beauty, 
Seemed to have fled. ann z 

Was remorse the cause? 
Vaguely ; or her severe illness ? 

Then he faced the jndge. The counsel for 


There, sitting next her 
im brows 
There 


he marvelled, 


—— had o case. 
vite a formi: 
presented, © atray appeared the facts 


All the evidence obtained at the inquest was 
‘eviewed. The hesitation and confusion of the 
accused when. asked by the Earl if the case 
was ond of suicide; the well-known animosity 


existing between the young men; the cat’s-eye 


caught in ; , 
tit Peas clothes of deceased; the few 


had been proven in bue and tex- 


ture to match the prisoner’s; the threat of 
Christmas Eve, A handkerchief, too, had 
been procured from a servant of the accused ; 
a handkerchief—bere the learned gentleman 
lowered his voice mysteriously—on which 
blood-stained fingers had been wiped. The 
court would prove it had been discarded in 
his room, at the Towers, the day after Christ- 


mas. 
This, a witness proved. 
Indeed, the Crown brought forward quite an 
array of witnesses. 
Even the Earl was obliged to go into the 
box. He had passed a sleepless night—a night 
of misery. © was wholly unfitted for the 
ordeal. 
awe 3 and briefly he responded to the ques- 
tions asked. 

He had heard the threat? Yes. Was not 
Sir Geoffrey a suitor for his daughter’s hand? 
Yes. The deceased had mentioned the hour 
he would return from Rothlyn? Yes. Had 
~ prisoner about that hour left his house? 


es. 
That was all. 
His lordship stepped down. 
Another man took his place. 
Laborious were the efforts of the prosecu- 
tion. 
The court rose for luncheon. 
Resuming, the thread was taken up where 
dropped. ; ' 
It was almost three o’clock before the case 
for the Crown ended, and the defence was 


The chief counsei for the prisoner was one 
of the most distinguished advocates of the 
criminal bar, and his junior also had already 
made a name in the profession. The opening 
was calm, but confident. Mr. Melrose, K.C., 
commenced by dilating upon the terrible na 
ture of the crime, and then reminded the jury 
that they had heard the prisoner plead 
“Not Guilty.” His learned friend and him- 


self, he said, would endeavour to sustain and 
establish that plea. 

The crowd settled itself eagerly to listen 
perhaps the trio from the Castle the most 
absorbed of them all. 

Since the commencement of the proceedings 
they had not risen. 

Friends had pressed around at the recess, 
urging them to go out to luncheon. 

But they had declined. They were too 
anxious about the result; they could not eat. 

But the Marquis, who still lingered in 
Sussex, slipped away and came back 
claret and sandwiches. 

They really must have some refreshments! 
So, to please him, and in gratitude, they pre 
tended to eat and drimk. 

A very silent party. Duskily robed, marbl 
still and marble pale, my lady sat. The Eari 
was nervous, as he never had been before in 
all his varied, travelled life. 

And Lady Iva? She had not the intense 
and guilty dread of the others to crush her. 
But she loved him. , And she was most deeply, 
most thrillingly, anxious. 

Outside was a delightful day, blue-skied, and 
sunny, with the scent of all-the Rothlyn gavr- 
dens burdening the frolicking April breeze ; 
inside that dense concourse sat in the stillness 
of intense interest 

“We have considered,” concluded the elo- 
quent leader for the defendant-—‘we have 
been impressed with the conviction that the 
silence of our client, which has been so se- 
verely commented upon, was but an honour- 
able reserve on his part, assumed for the 


with 


purpose of shielding the real criminal. How- 
far our surmises were correct will be proved 
by our first witness. Call Rick Pollen!” 
“ Call Rick Pollen!” 
(Z'o be concluded next week.) 
(This story commenced in No. 2061. Back 


mumbers can be obtained through all News. 
agents.) 
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Facetize | 


, ! 

“My son, define. ‘ambition,’” “Well, it’s | 
always feeling that you want to do something | 
that you know you can’t.” 

“Trg shades of nights are falling fast,” 
sang Mr. Mitts, as he went to pull dowa the 
blind and jerked it off the.roller. 

He: “ What a beantifa! figure Mies Sweetly 
has!” She: “Yes, the dreesmaker siys it 
is so easy to build upon—so angular, you 
know !” 


A youne man was asked why he did not | 
dance ‘the ronnd dances. He replied; “J 
prefer to do my bugging on the sofa; it is not 
£0 tiresome.” 

A PAPzk devoted to the best interests of 
single blessedness suggests. tax on beauty. 
There is scarcely a woman who would not de- 
mand to pay the tax. 

Manm: “Why is Mr. Puffer_im*uch a hurry 
to marry Maud?” Arthur: “He promised 
her that he wouldn't smoke a cigar while they 
were engaged.” 

Cuance of ownership: “Are you-the owner 
of this house; Jones?” “I was. before the 
baby was born. I am ander the impression 
the nurse owns it now.” 


Friecs: “You have an independent income, 
haven't you?” Diggs: “Independent? Well, 
3 should say I had. It has utterly ignored me 
for years.” : 

Give a young man plenty of money, wine, 
and fast horses; and Satan has no anxiety 
about that man; he ceases to watch him, and 
only gives directions for his reception. 

THERE are women who sometimes think on 
Sunday that they have religion, but when the 
clothes line breaks down on Monday they find 
out that they haven’t. 

“WHERE are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“ Going to~-cooking school, sir.” she said. 
“Can 1-go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“We don’t cook veal to-day,” she said 


A recent advertisement reads: “ Wanted, 
aman and his wife as caretakers for a gentle- 
man’s country ‘house. One must be sober.” 
Was it too much to expect both to be? 


“ Manama,” said a young Jady just home from 
school, gazing upon Alexander Harr‘son’s 
“Open Sea,” ‘is that an oil painting or a 
water-colour?” “Sh!” answered her mother, 
with a look of surprise and chagrin; “it’s a 
water-colour. Don’t you see the water?” 

Iv is said that a scientific explanation has 
been given to account for dreams that occa- 
sionally come true, but nobody has been able 
to make out why it is that a mosquito will 
leave fresh meat any time to lunch on a man ag 
old as a proverb and tougher than a cowboy 


‘ BeErsTEAK with Shakespeare!” announced 
an wsthetic waiter at 2 high-toned boarding- 
house. “Goodness, man, do you serve up 
Shakespeare with breakfast)?” inquired the 
frightened boardcr. ‘Perhaps you_ prefer 
Bacon?’ suggested the waiter, with ineffable 
scorn. 

A society of ladies wishing to have an ill- 
natured person restrained from meddting with 
their affairs, consulted a lawyer. After hearing 
their statement, the lawyer said: “ Well, 
ladies, what do you say to.a.mandamus?” “A 
mandamus!” exclaimed. the spokeswoman. 
“Why, it would be just awful to have a man do 
such a thing!” 

A YOUNG tenor singer obtained a hearing 
before the manager of a country theatre. He 
sang, but the manager stopped him at the end 
of three or four notes, and said: “ Very well ; 
leave me your address, and T will think of you 
if it should happen.” “What do you mean. by 
‘if it should happen?’” interrupted the youn 
tenor, “Why, if my theatre should burn— 
“Well, what then?” “I should then engage 


” 


you to cry ‘Fire!’”? 





Apam was the first odd fellow, but when he 
took Eve into partnership ‘he ceased to be of 
the independent order. 


Wi1n some people it is net their own 
troubles so much as the happiness of their 
neighbours that disturbs them. 

Norine but perpetual gving to sea in every 
variety of craft will effectually get rid of sea- 
sickness, unless one is disposed to try that 
finest of all remedies—stopping ashore. 

Younc Motrer: “ Wake up! Quick ! Quick! 
You must run for the doctor.” Young Father: 
“Eh? What’s the matter?” Young Mother: 
“Baby nas stopped smiling in her sleep.” 

JupGF (to prisoner after conviction): “ Any- 
thing to say, Sneaky?” “Yes, my lord, I 
"ave to say as I am the wictim of my phy- 
sician’s advice, He says, says he, ‘ you-wants 
change,’ and I took it.” 

“Am I as dear to you as ever, George?” 
asked the wife, caressingly. “My love,” 
answered George, candidly, “since you took 
to tailor-made clothes, you grow dearer and 
dearer every day.” 


“ Brownson has cured his wife of everlast- 
ing talking.” “How, for goodness sake?” 
“He told her that she looked prettier with her 
mouth closed, and now she can hardly be in- 
duced to utter a syllable.” J 

Mr. Jaces: “I tell you, whisky is a handy 
thing to have around when you bave cramps.” 
Mrs. Jaggs (who knows a thing cr two): “ Yes, 
and cramps are a handy thing to have around 
when you have whisky in the house.” 

A sTRancer in a West of England town 
claimed to ‘be an antiquary, whereupon old 
Josh Bugby, who was the village oracle, said: 
“An antikary, is he? Well, I'm blamed if he 
looks as though he kriew one kind of am ant 
frony andther!” 

Sar a sharp attorney to.a rambling witness: 
“Now you must give explicit and exact 
answers. You said you drove a milk-waggon, 
did you not?” “No, sir, I didn’t.” Don't 
you drive a milk-waggon?” “ No, sir.” “Aha! 
What do you do, sir?” “TI drive a hoss, sir.” 


“ PENELOPE,” said her brother, “don’t look 
angry, now. But, really, didn’t Will kiss you 
when he left last night?” “How‘can you 
use such plebian phraseology, George?” she 
answered, haughtily. “There was a slight 
labial juxtaposition, but it was enly momen- 
tary, and hence nots innocuous,” 


Aveustus (gracefully resting on his left 
knee): “Oh, Angelina! such Ya as mine 
ne’er beat in mortal bosom! I would die for 
you. Td——” Angelina (interrupting him 
and speaking with solemn emphasis): “Hold 
on! I don’t want that kind of a man—a fellow } 
who'd sneak out of the world and leave me all 
the bother of his funeral.” 


Mrxep Toast.—At a recent dinner given 
by the chief magistrate of London, three 
foreign consuls were present whom the Lord 
Mayor wished to honour by drinking their 
healths. He accordingly, it is alleged, but 
we do not vouch for its strict accuracy, 
directed the toastmaster to announce the 
healths of ‘the three present consuls.” He, 
however, mistaking the words, gave out the 
following: “The Lord Mayor drinks the 
health of the three per cent. consols.” 

WorxinG on « Cntn’s Frevines.—“ My 
darling,” said a fond mother, who believed in 
appealing to children’s tender feelings instead 
of punishing them, “if you are so naughty 
you will grieve mamma so that she will get 
ill and have to lie in a bed in a dark room 
and take nasty medicine; and then she may 
die and have to be taken away out to the 
cemetery and be buried; and you will-—” 
The child hag become more solemn, but an 
angelic smile overspread his face at his 
mother’s last words, and, throwing hie arms 
about her neck, he exclaimed, “Oh, mamma! 
and mayn’t I sit beside the coachman?” 


ee 





Trem from a San Francisco paper: “yj, 
Jones felodeseed this morning sucessfully, 1, 
hymenated three years ago, and he will }y 
sepulchred to-morrow.”’ Who says that they 
cannot write English out on the Pacific Cons; / 


Sanvation Army Captain: “I hope you 
will be fired with zeal in our cause.” Recrji: 
‘I dunno ‘zactly wot dat is, but if its anythiny 
like, bein’ ‘fired’ down the front steps, like | 
was las’ night, I don’t believe I’m goin’ to like 
it much.” 

“So you passed yourself as a widow while 
you were away, eh?” said Mr. Briggs to his 
spouse, who, by the way, is rather good-look. 
ing. “You ought to be ashamed of yourseli 
but I suppose you arenot.”: -“ Of course J am 
not,” was her reply. “I did so merely op 
Johnny’s account. You thave no idea bow 
kind all the gentlemen were to him.” 


A mEsBER of one of the rhetorical classes 
in a certain college had just finished his de. 
clamation, when one of the clags said,“ Mr 
——-, do you suppose that a general would 
address his solders in the manner in whieh 
you spoke that piece?” “ Yes, sir, I do,” was 
the reply, “if he was half scared to death.” 

Miss Layrmiow: “ Really, Mr. Squirmley, I 
do not think that you had better take me out. 
You don’t know what a perfect Jonah I am, 
and always will be.” Mr. Squirmley (seizing 
a long-waited chance): “@h,» Miss Laym— 
Clara—iet me be thewhale!” Miss Lay 
low: “This is very sudden; Mr. Squirmley. 
But I have no desire for a three days’ engage. 
ment.” 

Tue ApvantTaces or TraveL.—‘I should 
infer, sir,” he said to a young man, “from 
the air of hauteur and ‘easy self-possession 
which seem to be your distinguishing charac- 
teristics, that you have mixed much with 
the world, and have travelled extensively!” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the young man, graciou'ly 
unbending, “I have. been an extensive 
traveller in my time. For the past eight 
years I've been an engine-driver on the unde 
ground railway.” 


Gems 


Boxs, trying to obtain happiness, simply 
to have it, te nothing more than selfishness. 

A Joyous smile adds an hour to one’s life 
—a heartfelt laugh, a day. a grin, not a 
moment, 


Ir you would not have a person deceive 
you, be careful not to let him know you ms 
trust him. 

Tne best portion of a good man’s life is 
his little nameless, unremembered acts 0! 
kindness and of love, 

Tuere are men who have hardly tasted 
liquor—cold, ionless, and yet they would 
stuff a ballot-box or swindle a widow. 

You must try to be good and amiable t¢ 
everybody, and do not t ink that Christianity 
consists in a melancholy and morose life. 

Reat difficulties are the best cure of imagi- 
ary ones; because God helps us in the real 
ones and so makes us ashamed of the othe. 

Tuovcu the Word and the Spirit do the aaiu 
work, yet suffering so unbolts the door of the 
heart that both the Word and the Spirit have 
easier entrance. 

Ler your religion make you mow (" 
siderate, more loving and attractive, more 
able to think of and enter into the pleasus 
and interesis of others. 

You must miake, at least once every we k, a 
special act of love to God's, will above al - 
and that not only in things supporto'®, © 
also in things insupportable. \y 

Tur greatest forces’ work quietly. eo 
young person who is go to amount te tx 











most a generation hence is not the one who 
is making the most fuss-about it now. 
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Gleanings 


Brats awt.--Shoe machinery. 

Osurvary Not¥s.—The music of the Dead 
Sea. 

Tus cuts in a restaurant window are the 
tramps’ food for refleetion. 

Moror Car Lancuace.—Since the advent of 
the motor car, the,English language has been 
enriched by a number of new words. In Eng- 
land, the word “.automobolism,” signifying 
the pastime or business of motor-car driving, 
appears to have come to stay. Various manu- 
aciurers of motor-car specialties allude to their 
sods as. “motorities,” “ motralities,” and 

motor-cessories,’ while two tradesmen have 
named their factories and shops “ Automobilia ” 
end “ Motoria,” respectively. 

Tue Lovis Stytes.—It was the French king, 
Louis XI.. who invented gold lace, and it was 
Lou's XIV. who ordered all the silk uphol- 
steries of the palace done in white with figures 
of gold and blue and a touch of red. The 
jousine silks are named after him, and all the 
French kings of the name of Louis have had 
heir names brought down to posterity through 
the invention of some article of dress, whether 
it be a Louis Quinze heel or a Louis Seize coat, 
while to Louis Quatorze belongs the honour of 
a cuff and a hat. 


How Sra Brrps Quencn Trein Trmst. — 
The means by which sea-birds quench their 
thirst when far ont at sea is described by an 
old skipper, who told how he has seen binds at, 
sea, far from any land that could furnish them 
water, hovering around and under a storm- 
cloud, clattering like durks ona hot day at a 
pond, and drinking in the drops, of rain.as they 
fell. They will smell a rain squall a hundred 
miles distant, or even further off, and scud for 
it with almost inconceivable swiftness. How 
long sea birds can exist without water is-enly 
a matter of conjecture, but~ probably their 
powers of enduring. thirst are increased by 
babit, and possibly they go without water for 
many days, if not for several weeks, 


Waerre Lavnprizs are UNnKNown.—“ It’s 
the oddest thing to me,” said an old sea cap- 
tain, who for many. years.was in the China 
trade, as he settled himself, comfortably -back 
n his chair and blew a few rings of smake into 
the air, “that nine out of every ten Chinamen 
who go to America open laundries and en- 
gage in business which does not exit in ‘their 
native Jand. As everyone knows, the Ch’nese 
at home wear soft cotton and woollen garments, 
according to the season, and there is not, a 
pound of starch in all China. Stiffly starched 
Clothes are unknown, and the Chinese men do 
not do the washing as they do in this country. 
Neither is there any regular laundry in the 
flowery kingdom. Therefore it is more than 
pusing strange that Chinamen should all go 
to America and engage in a trade so foreign 
to their home industries.” 


Corious Uses ror Fans.—Various are the 
uses for fans in Japan. Properly manipulated, 
they many times take the place of speech: The 
unpire at wrestling and fencing matches uses 
& heavy fan shaped Ike a huge butterfly, the 
handle being the bedy and rendered imposing 
by cords of silk. The various motions of the 
fan constitute a | ¢ which the wrestlers 
‘ully understand and appreciate. Formerly, in 
me of war the Japanese commander used 2 
ee fan, having a of iron covered with 
Jbek paper. In case of danger {t could be shut. 
= blow from its iron was no light 
—— One notable variety of fan is made of 
bien) aha) paper, which can bé dipped in 
~ t and creates great coolness by evapora- 

‘on without wetting the clothes. The flat fan 
made of rough paper is often used as a grain 
yore to blow the charcoal fires, and as a 

ng The Japanese gentleman of the old 
School, who never wears a hat, uses h’s fan to 
shield his ; i: 

jhildhood, hardly needs shade, and when it 
H © spreads an-umbrella, and with his fan. 
‘Tects his servants and #aves talking. 





Timx is not, always money to him who trusts. 

A: Rover Estimate.—Guessing at the num 
ber engaged in a street brawl. 

Way tar Express Was Derayep.—A Fife- 
shire paper tells the following amusing story : 
“For unseemly rapidity of locomotion, our 
Scottish railway trains have an infamous and 
dangerous repute. It is probable that the 
North British Railway, somewhere in its strolts 
through Fife, is the hero of the following de- 
pressing yarn: Golfer (who has been doing St. 
Andrews, after unusually long stoppage -at 
small station): ‘I say, guard, why aren't. we 
going on? Anything wrong?’ ‘(tuard (who 
is’ peacefully taking his lunch): ‘There's nae- 
thing wrong. But I canna whustle the noo; 
my mouth’s fu’ o’ biscuits!’” 


Mirrors ror Fisnes.—We take the follow- 
ing from an American peateenernsy : In France 
a novel method of catching fish is being tested 
by anglers, A tiny mirror is attached to the 
line near the baited hook, The assumption is 
that a fish, when it sees itself in a glass, will 
conclude that some other fish is trying to carry 
off the bait, and will make haste to secure the 
tempting morsel itself, the result being that 
it will speedily be caught on the relentless 
hook. ‘rom experiments which have been 
made, there seems to be some. foundation for 
this assumption,. At any rate, some anglers 
say that they catch more fish when they use 
the little mirror than they ever caught before 


ArTMosPHERIO Pressure.—Try the following 
simple experiment if you desire to obtain a 
vivid idea of the force of atmospheric pressure : 
Place an ordinary wooden ruler on a table in 
such a manner that half of it will project be- 
yond the edge of the table, and then over the 
table and the portion of the ru'er thereon lay 
a smooth sheet of paper. .Now, if 
you strike the exposed part of the 
ruler, it will in nine cases out of ten break in 
half, and yet the sheet of paper on the table 
will neither be raised nor moved in the slightest 
from its position. The simple reason is because 
the atmospheric pressure on the paper is more 
than. sufficient to counterbalance the force of 
the blow which is struck at the ruler. By 
means of simple experiments like this one cay 
learn a great deal of science. 


To se Wet Snaken Berore Taken.—A 
hygienic journal tells “How to Take Medi- 
cine.” It is about time a new method of 
taking medicine was introduced. Medicine is 
as hard to take as good advice. Castor oil, 
for imstance: one dose taken in childhood 
will es on the taste as long as life lasts. 
Some of the concoctions prescribed for a sick 
man is such a terrible aggregation Of all the 
awful stuffs ever conceived by the ingenuity 
of the — of #sculapius, that the 
patient cheerfully welcomes death after the 
first taste. 
the hour named for taking the second dose. 
Hence, fellow sufferers, the best way to take 
medicine is to hire a well man to take it for 

ou, or bribe the nurse to take it, and throw 
t out of the window. It will “go right to 
the spot” all the same. 


Brirarn’s OceaN Tramrs,—The liners are 
not the British merchant navy, they are only 
one part of it. In fact, liners compose only 
one-seventh, while tramps compose six- 
sevenths of the total number of British 
steamships. This great volume of tonnage 
must not be ignored by either the statesman or 
the writer if he is to have an accurate know: 
ledge of our mercantile greatness. Our su- 
premacy lies in our tramp shipping. We are 
still predominant in liners, but it is in this 
class of shipping that Germany and America 
can most bok ly attack us. . In tramps we have 
a long lead, for, excepting the small Scandina- 
vian fleets and a few continental firms, the 
world’s tramp shipping is British. The pecu- 
liar quality of the tramp is that she is bound 
to no one route and restricted to no regular 
succession of ports. She goes wherever, within 
the limits of the ocean, there is a cargo to be 
carried. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





He hopes death may arrive before: 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


DONT COUCH 4, 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 

THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relief. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a ceriain 

test of their value, Sold in 134d. 
tins everywhere. 


EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peoplasuffer from bad sight 

; or films and specks. All such 
should send toSTEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
‘Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
“How to Presérve the Eyesight.” This tells 
‘of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
‘tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient. pedestal pots for 2/- each by ai 
chemists and stores, Please note tha: it 

retains its healing virtues for years. 











Largest ORCHARD IN THE Worip.—The 
largest. app\e orghand in the world)js im.the 
Ozark Mountains, near Lebanon,‘ Missouri. | It 
comprises 2,300 acres of.ground, and is planted 
sixty trees to an acre, says “ The Philadelphia 
Press.’ After six years of waiting, this huge 
a has come into full bearing, and 
ie sending out a crop that, it is; claimed, sur- 
passes in size, quantity, and quality, any other 
crop of the fruit ever grown in the United 
States. Its value is estimated at over 109,000 
dollars. =. 3 
A Convict Ivenror.—The treatments of 
criminals in Ameti¢a is very 4 
anything that is, possible in England, .. 
latest. story is onite a romance, 
named Charles Filer, while’. ser 
sentence of ten years 
pris@,. thought ovt a 
stitching.” . by, a machine. ; . 
ing is the hidden stitching of hems in garments, 
which had hitherto been, done by hand ¥° 
prison authorities gave him every facility-for 
working. out hie ideas, and when the inven- 
tion was complete and perfected he was par- 
doned and set ai liberty., He is now well on 
the way to become a millionaire. Ow his_re- 
lease, a company with a capital of a milljon 
dollars was formed, and it was net long before 
a sum of £10,000 was paid to Filer on acconnt 
of royalties. ‘It is about to be introduced into 
Erglgnd ‘The’ big Manchester firms have 
seen it, end: axe not only delighted with. the 
work it-can do, but are amazed at the simple 
expedient by which what was deemed’ an “in- 
superddle'difficulty hae been overcome. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
wveaders at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Benyz.—I do not think I should be in a 
hurry about going out te South Africa. Better 
situations will be obtainable in-a few months’ 
time. 


“hall dressed as Night and Morning, and ask 
how they should dress to symbolise these. 
Night should wear a black tulle, gauze, China 
erepe, or tarletan over a black silk or cam- 


‘ric skirt; the thin black overdress should be | 


spangled with occasional silver stars; a silver 


crescent, representing the moon, is worn upon | 


a black velvet diadem above the forehead, 


hair loose if black and abundant; black vel- | 
vet band around the neck, or black dull. 


beads; bodice square, sleeveless, with long 
black silk gloves, tied at top with black rib- 
‘von.. Morning wears rose colour—some light, 
floating fabric, with flowing “angel” sleeves ; 
the morning star is on the forehead—silver 
on a band of pale pink satin or silk; a scarf 
of thin rosy lace or gauze is sometimes thrown 
ar the shoulders to resemble a roseate 
-cloud. 


Auicta.—The showers of frogs, which are 
often reported as taking place, are accounted 
for as follows :—It is generally about the 
‘month of August, and often after a season 
of drought, that these hordes of frogs make 
their appearance; the animals have been 
hatched and quitted their tadpole state and 
mative pond. Finding the fields hot and 


parched, they seek the coolest and ay 8 
ods 


laces, and conceal themselves under c 

and stones, where, on account of. their dusky 
colour, they escape notice. When the rain 
‘descends they come forth in hundreds from 


their hiding-places, and hence are suppased |’ 


‘to have fallen to the earth in a shower. As 
tegards fishes being found on land after a 
severe rain storm, they are supposed to be 
swept out of rivers or ponds by the violence 
of the wind, being at the time near the 
-surface of the water. 


SULPHO 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
‘A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 


| for a sister or a wife. 


Lity and her sister wish to go to a fancy | liquid. 


LINES 
LOTION 


Frepe.—A girl can be very charming and | 
entertaining without flirting. To flirt is to | 
try deliberately to make a man believe you | 
are very much in love with him. Young men 
are prone to think so, anyhow, and to meet | 
a .coquette half-way. When her back is 
turned they are apt to say of her, “She is 
the girl to have a bit of fun with,” not that | 
she is a nice girl they would like to have | 


999.—The glaze for pottery is usually made | 
of white clay, cimek enti; felspar, and | 
white lead. All are ground fine and mixed , 
with water enough to make into a milk-white | 
Each piece is carefully dipped into 
the glaze, so as to cover it al) over equally,’ 
and then set upon a bench. The water of | 
the glaze soaks into the ware, leaving a thin | 
film on the outside. The cuticles are again 
put into seggars and baked in a glaze kiln 
for about half a day, when they are cooled 
again slowly. The glaze is melted by this 
baking and spread evenly over tho surface. 


Avis..—Your badly-pimpled face is an evi- | 
dence that your blood is impure. You can- 
not dry up the pimples without producing | 
sickness. You must get rid of them gradually | 
by doctoring yourself. Leave off eating 
greasy food, eat freely of baked apples and | 
fresh good oranges. Bathe in warm salt | 
water, and take a seidlitz powder occa- 
sionally. Then you can begin to dry up the | 
pimples by touching them with sulphur and 
fresh cream. If you live hygienically you 
will probably grow taller, but 5ft. 2in. is not 
very petite for a girl of your age. Yes, | 
Alma is a very pretty name. 

Pracitcat.—Hard cider kept in a warm 
kitchen in winter and exposed to the hot sun | 
in summer will become excellent vinegar. 
Another plan is to mix cider and honey, in | 
the proportion of one pound of honey to a | 
gallon of cider, and let it stand in a vessel for | 
four or five months. Vinegar is rendered 
colourless by adding fresh-burned boneblack, 
six ounces to a gallon, and letting it stand | 
for two or three days to clear. The most 
ordinary cider will make good table vinegar | 
if managed as follows :—-First draw off the | 
cider into a cask that has had vinegar in it | 
before; then put some of the apples that 
have been pressed into it. Set the whole in | 


the sun, and in a week or ten days draw it | 


off into another cask. 





—ae 


Pappy is troubled because his lady-loye 
walked from church with a married man, ang 
because her parents will not consent to thoi: 
marriage.. It was not wrong to walk from 
charch with a married man if he was an old 


| acquaintance, a neighbour, and friend, |}; 
| would be wrong for her to receive lover-li« 


attentions from a man who had a wife, You 
are young enough to postpone the question 


| of ~~ for a while, and meanwhile mako 


yourself desirable as a son-in-law in the eyes 
of your lady- ove’s parents—by being indus. 
trious, steady, and obliging. “A little quiet 
attention to the old folks has a very soften. 
ing effect on their hearts. . 


—_—-. 


Tae Loxpon Reaven is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly 








| or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence 
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THE Eprror oF THE Lonpon Reapex, 50-52, 
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*,* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 








= KEARSLEY'S ex CARS REPUTATION 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


| Awarded Certificate of Merit tor the cure of Irregulenities, Anemia 
| and all Female Complaints, They 


we the approva: of the Metical 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only genu'ne and o: 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, ts. 1144. and 

Chemists, 2s. 94. box contains three times the pills. Or by pos 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. G. KEARSLEY, 17, Not 
Street, Westminster. Soid ia the Colonies. 





IN DAILY 


To behad of all Chemists in Boxes 
41%.2°9 or #6 or sent anywhere on | 
receipt of /5,340r55 /4!Stamps by | 
ET. Towte & C2 66.Long Row. Norrin can 


PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 





GOuGHs, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 


BRONGHITIS. 


DR. J. COLLIS 





DR. g. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODY 


Ets « liquid medicine which 
& calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
MADACHE, and invigorates the nervous syciem when exhsuated. 


CURED ME OF DIARBHGA, 


BROWNE’ 


CHLORODYNE 


18 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
PDIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA, 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS ast 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Btaff, Calcutta, states :—'' Two Dosks COMPLETELY 


OO 








DUI 


H 
BROWNE'S 
VENTOR of OH 
The Times, July 13th, 1 


ORODYNE, — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 

urt that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE eas 
LORODYNGE, that the whole story of the 
an was deliberately 1 a and he regretted to say ft bad been 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short wl 
EPILEPSY, SPASMS, 


COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 








is 


Det tee rN sR CORI Neon 


HACKE, RHEUMATISM, 


the TRUE PALLIA. oy 





EMEDY has given rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS ; 
Be careful to obcerve TRADE MARK, Of all Chemists, 1/i4. 2°. ott 
Sole Manulacturer—J, T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell 


I Ni PORTANT CAUTION.—The 


SALE of 
IMMENSE S4tr Ks 


Street, London, 
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